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THE RESPONSES OF THEATRE AUDIENCES, 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


E. C. MABIE 
State University of Iowa 


r YHIS is first report of a: continuing 


experimental investigation in the 
aesthetics of the theatre at the State 
University of Iowa. It has long been de- 
sirable to record reactions of persons in 
theatre audiences, simultaneously with 
their experience before the play. Such 
recordings might reveal information of 
value to the playwright, to the director, 
the actor, to designers, to teachers, and 
to students of the theatre. 

What gets attention in the theatre? 
What fails to get and hold attention? 
What do audiences like; what do they 
dislike? 


for by differences in sex, age, occupation, 


What reactions are accounted 


education, travel, religion, politics, social 
and economic status, mental health, 
regional and national factors, and other 
circumstances? 

about 
long-accepted theories’ of dramatic con- 
struction? How do responses of theatre 
audiences compare with responses of 
audiences before cinema, television, radio, 
or before ministers, lecturers, and other 
speakers? Do these records show that 
the early writers on dramatic theory 
anticipated the dramatic form required 
by cinema, radio, and television? Or 
have these new theatre media added and 
altered the old tenets of dramatic the- 
ory? What writers on dramatic theory 
anticipated the great mechanical and 


What do experiments reveal 


electronic improvements which facilitate 
the communication of ideas, emotions, 
and character in the modern theatre, the 
cinema, and in television? Is there 
nothing new to be added to dramatic 
theory as result of the changes made by 
expanding science in these contemporary 
forms of theatre? 

The answers to many of these ques- 
tions will have to wait upon years of ex- 
perimentation by many workers in wide- 
ly different locations and before many 
and varied theatre audiences and per- 
haps with many machines which are yet 
to be developed. 

Beginnings have been made at Iowa’s 
University Theatre during the last three 
years in the development and use of 
instruments and techniques, in the ac- 
cumulation of more than 3,000 records, 
on Meier Recorder tapes made by the- 
atre-goers, and in the interpretation of 
those records. The project is still devel- 
oping, but sufficient work has been done 
to merit this first report. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


The instrumentation used for these 
studies is of two kinds, first, that which 
will record the responses of individuals 
and second, that which will record the 
responses of groups of 20 to 100 ob- 
servers. 

First, the reactions of individuals are 
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FiGuRE 1—Interior view of the Meier Audience 


Response recording instrument, showing tele 


chron motor, rotor-impeller, tape and _ stylus. 


Designed by Dr. Norman C. Meier and manu 
factured by the Mast 


Davenport, Iowa. 


Figure 2—The loge of the University 


Dev elopment Company, 


recorded on a response recorder devel- 
oped by Dr. Norman C. Meier.’ Each 
instrument enables one observer to make 
one record of his reactions to the play 
continuously throughout the progress of 
the play, simultaneous with the appear- 
ance of each character or group of char- 
acters, and with the communication of 
each idea and transition or change in 
situation. The record is made on a wax- 
ed and ruled tape by a stylus which the 
observer slides along a six-point rating 
scale. The basic elements of the machine 
are a Telechron synchronous motor, 
which 
moves the waxed tape one-fourth inch 


which drives a_ rotor-impeller 


1 The American Journal of Psychology. 
ary, 1950, Vol. 63, No. 1, pp. 87-89. 


Janu- 





Photographs by Pam Stewart 


Theatre at the University of Iowa in Iowa City 


arranged to accommodate the operators of the Meier audience response recorders. Operators 


can see and hear the performance through windows which are opened. 


They can operate 


the recorder in the dark inasmuch as the stylus positions are indicated by stops for the 
guidance of touch or they may operate the recorders in a subdued colored light. 
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per minute under the stylus which the _ direct the observer’s attention to specific 
observer moves along the rating scale by items. The accompanying plates illus- 
the sense of touch if operating in the trate the machine. The recorders are 
dark. The rating scale may be set to arranged in a battery of ten, so that the 
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Figure 3 is a photographic reproduction, reduced in size, of a part of an observer's 
recorded response on the Meier machine to a performance of Siage Door by Edna Ferber and 
George S. Kaufman on December 8, 1951 at the University Theatre, lowa City. 

The dots and the vertical lines are spaced to indicate the passage of one minute each and 
represent a quarter of an inch on the tape. The horizontal lines divide the tape into areas 
corresponding to a rating scale printed on the top of the machine, the areas being designated 
from top to bottom as follows: 


VERY INTERESTING SOMEWHAT UNINTERESTING 
QUITE INTERESTING QUITE UNINTERESTING 
SOMEWHAT INTERESTING VERY UNINTERESTING 


« The section of the tape shown in Figure 3 begins approximately at 1214 minutes after 
the start of Act II, Scene 1 and ends slightly over 5 minutes after the start of Act III, Scene 
1. The total representation in the figure amounts to about 47 minutes of playing time and 
% minutes of intermission. Each 14 inch on the tape (in its actual size) represents the 
observer's response to stage action and dialogue during a specific minute. If numerical values 
{rom o to 6 in order of increase of interest are assigned to the horizontal lines on the tape, it 
is possible to take a reading at any given point and compare it with the readings of other 
observers at that point. 

Following is a description of the part of the response represented in the figure with 
reference to the acting version of Stage Door published by the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 
1939 printing: Beginning on the left at 1214 minutes into Act II, Scene 1 the observer re- 
cords 2.5, which occurs at the top of page 80 immediately after Mrs. Shaw, visiting her 
daughter Linda at the Footlights Club, has flung aside Linda’s coat and revealed her in a 
skimpy evening gown after an all-night-out. At about 1314 minutes (middle of page 81) 
the observer's interest drops to a reading of 1.6 as Mrs. Shaw exits and one of the girls starts 
practicing the piano. This level of interest continues until after the entrance of Dr. Randall, 
in town to visit his daughter Terry, at 1614 minutes (middle of page 83), when the observer's 
interest rises to 3.4 and continues at this level throughout the father-daughter episode to the 
end of the scene at about 28 minutes (top of page 96). 

The following two vertical lines represent the end of Act H, Scene 1 and the beginning 
of Act II, Scene 2, about a minute interval. Act II, Scene 2 (page 96) begins with a reading 
of 3.0. At about 1 minute (top of page 98) the observer's interest rises to 3.6 as Keith Burgess 
enters, resplendent in full evening dress to take Terry to a theatre opening. The observer's 
interest maintains that level throughout this episode in which Terry breaks up her romance 
with Keith and he leaves, until about g minutes (middle of page 105) just after David 
Kingsley, the Hollywood producer interested in Terry, enters when the observer's interest 
rises to 4.6. The observer's interest in this episode, in which Kingsley gives Terry an oppor- 
tunity to go to Hollywood, stays constant until about 1114 minutes (top of page 108) when 
it drops to 2.6 and maintains that level until the end of the scene at about 1414 minutes 
(middle of page 110). 

The interval between the next two vertical lines represents a seven minute intermission 
between the end of Act II and the beginning of Act III, Scene 1. The observer starts Act III, 
Scene 1 at an interest level of 3.6 during the song and dance which begin the scene (page 
111). That level of interest is maintained until 314 minutes (middle of page 115) when the 
observer's interest rises to 4.4 in the middle of the girls’ Sunday morning conversation about 
fashions, men, money, marriage and careers. At a little over 5 minutes (middle of page 118) 
the part of the tape represented in Figure 3 ends. 
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ten observers may see and hear from a 
box in the theatre during performance.’ 

Second, the reactions of groups of the- 
atre goers are recorded on graphic instru- 
ments which are now used by industrial 
engineers and executives for a variety 
of purposes. The center of the device 
is the standard graphic instrument made 
by the Esterline-Angus Company and 
applied, under the supervision of their 
engineers, to many problems in industry 
Dr. Forest Whan was the first to apply 
these graphic instruments to use in 
speech and radio. It was from his port- 
able recording device that the idea was 
derived for the permanent installation in 
the Iowa University Theatre.* 

The essential parts of the Iowa instal- 
lation consist of the graphic recording 
instruments; 100 nicely designed teeter- 
totter push-buttons which each observer 
operates with a fingertip as the button 
lies upon his knee (Slight pressure on 
one end registers his Likes and on the 
other end registers his Dislikes.); a tape 
recorder connected to a microphone on 
the stage; a timing device; and a power 
control unit. The instruments are in- 
stalled in the projection booth from 
which the researcher can see the perform- 
ance, hear it, make notes on the moving 
record charts, and supervise the record- 
ing of the play. At each important point 
in the play the instrument will record 
the percentage of the observing group 
which likes and the percentage which 
dislikes the situation, the idea, the char- 
acter, or other item, simultaneously with 
its presentation from the stage. Each 
recorder is equipped with a writing door 
in the glass front of the instrument 


2(The machine was manufactured on special 
order by the Mast Development Company, 2212 
East 12th Street, Davenport, Iowa.) 

3Graphic instruments for recording and 
measuring are described in a volume published 
by The Esterline-Angus Company of Indian- 
apolis, which is entitled Graphic Routes to 
Greater Profits. 


cover. The record chart moves three- 
fourths inch per minute, sufficiently 
slowly to permit the observer to make 
notes about the happenings on stage 
which called forth responses. Groups for 
each performance may vary in size from 
20, 40, to 100, the instruments being set 
accordingly at the beginning of the per- 
formance. The photograph shows the 
essential elements of the installation. 


First Four Iowa STupDIEs IN 
EXPERIMENTAL AESTHETICS OF THEATRE 


Four studies have been based 
the individual observers’ records fur- 
nished by the Meier Response Recorder. 
These included: I, a pilot study of me- 
thodology and techniques by Dr. Harold 
L. Hayes; II, an investigation of re- 
sponses to new plays produced from 
manuscript for the first time, as com- 
pared with responses to plays which had 
been produced professionally and had 
been commercial successes, by Dr. Theo- 
dore Paul, Jr.; III, investigation of the 
differences between the responses by men 
and the responses by women by Dr. 
William R. Morgan; and IV, an investi- 
gation of the responses by observers of 
different age groups by Dr. Edwin L. 
Clark.‘ 


upon 


I. Prror Stupy or METHODOLOGY 


The Meier Audience Response Re- 
corder was used for the first time in this 
study. This study recorded in detail the 
continuous moment by moment response 
of observers, quantitatively, objectively, 
experimentally, and as rapidly as the 
performances proceeded on the stage. 
Furthermore, there was opportunity to 
secure records for ten or more perform- 


4 Unpublished doctorate theses presented in 
the Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 
at the State University of Iowa under the super- 
vision of E. C. Mabie and with the co-operation 
of Dr. Norman Meier, Dr. James Curtis, and 
Dr. Forest Whan. 
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Ficure 4—Units of the Esterline-Angus recorder before installation. From right to left 
are the stable power unit, the twin Esterline-Angus graphic recorders, and a tape recorder 
being used temporarily pending the installation of a high fidelity tape recorder. The tape 
recorder picks up not only the lines read by the actors but also the applause, restless noises 
from a bored audience, and all reactions and distracting sounds form both stage and auditorium. 
Time signals make it possible to relate the charted responses to the scenes being performed. 
“Writing doors” enable the operator to write on the chart any explanation of observed 
pantomime or business which the microphone is not able to pick up. The installation will 
have stations for 100 observers who will operate the teeter-totter push buttons. The button, 
illustrated in the center of the picture, is responsive to the slight pressure of a finger tip. 
The buttons record whether the observer (1) LIKES, (2) DISLIKES, or (3) IS NOT MOVED 
to make a response. Three positions may be read from the charts. This permanent installation 
is underway at present, (May, 1952) in the University of Iowa Theatre. 


ances and as many audiences for each 
play. Investigators wanted to know 
whether the new Meier Response Re- 
corder would yield a record valuable for 
investigations in the theatre; what meth- 
ods and procedures would be required 
to make the resulting data valuable; 
how the data should be treated and an- 
alyzed; wherein might lie sources of 
error; how the present machine should 
be improved or supplemented; what and 
how the data should be interpreted so 
as to be meaningful to playwrights and 
other workers in the theatre. Upon the 
answers to some of these questions de- 
pended the direction, the wisdom, and 
the value of other researches. Hayes 
examined critically procedures for select- 
ing, instructing, and training observers. 
He reviewed methods of analysis and 


treatment of the data, evaluation of © 


errors, and concluded with a discussion 
of problems in theatre audience research 


in which the Meier Audience Response 
Recorder is likely to prove a valuable 
aid. 

Hayes made several suggestions for 
the improvement of the Meier Recorder 
and the methods of using it. He con- 
cluded that it was a valuable instrument 
for theatre audience research. His data 
from the performances of Life with 
Father revealed that specific differences 
in responses came from persons in differ- 
ing age groups; from those with differing 
educational backgrounds; from _ those 
who went to the theatre frequently and 
those who attended infrequently. The 
overall interest level in this play was 
high, and periods of high interest were 
markedly correlated with the dramatic 
material in the play, which itself was 
directly related to attitudes and experi- 
ences typical of each age group. Hayes 
recommended further study of method- 
ology and the focusing of research on 
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the content and structure of the plays, 
on technical aspects and circumstances 
of production, and upon the character- 
istics of the persons who make up the 
audience; sex, education, age, theatre 
habituation, economic status, and social 
attitudes. 

II. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PLAYWRIGHT 
oF RECORDED RESPONSES BY 


“THEATRE-GOERS 


Students of play writing were inter- 
ested in the query whether the response 
recorder might vield information of 
value to playwright. Paul undertook to 
inquire whether records would show 
features specific to new plays by young 
writers. He compared responses made 
by observers who watched first perform- 
ances of new manuscripts by student 
playwrights with the records made by 
observers watching amateur productions 
of plays that had been commercially 
successful in the professional theatre. He 
concluded that response records of com- 
mercially successful plays showed that 
the experienced writers have learned 
how to control and to plan the arrange- 
ment of dramatic material so that unin- 


teresting and most interesting periods 


of a play fall into a pattern which 
achieves greatest effectiveness in per- 
formance. New, inexperienced _ play- 


wrights put highly interesting material 
into the first act and expend it early. 
Experienced playwrights regularly plan 
highly interesting material for the end 
of the second act, and inexperienced 
ones frequently fail to do so. Low in- 
terest periods occur at the beginning 
of acts and scenes when written by ex- 
periencd play-makers. They also make 
highly interesting scenes last longer time 
in the playing and devote a greater por- 
tion of the last act to the highly inter- 
esting material. Other points revealed 
by Paul’s study are indicative for the 


new playwright who is faced with the 
handling of expository and 
with the arranging of material to com- 
mand growing interest and to allow for 
fatigue of observers in the theatre. 


material, 


Matson studied forty records made by 
observers of performances of one of the 
early manuscripts which is a dramati- 
zation of Mr. Preen’s Salon, a novel by 
Robert Tallant.2 The 


was made by Doris Morehead and was 


dramatization 


being extensively revised. Analysis of 


the records showed “somewhat interest- 


ing” handling of characters and _ inci- 
dents generally through the play, a few 
definitely uninteresting treatments of 
situations, but a lack of high points ol 
interest, climaxes in the story or in the 
lives of characters. The revisions went 
forward with such information as guide. 
the 


which observers’ records were of 


Here is an illustration of way in 
direct 
help to a writer. 

Other exploratory studies have been 
made. A group of observers well versed 
in the theatre made five records of a new 
play repeated five times. Successive re- 
cords of each observer showed a growth 
the observer 


designated interesting and uninteresting 


of certainty with which 


scenes. After the third record, the ob- 
server made almost identical records at 
each succeeding performance. Among 
the students of playwriting, this ‘has 
become effective evidence about 
On a 


occasions, records were made of the read- 


scenes 
which need revision number of 
ings of new plays by a group of students 
cast with only approximate accuracy. 
These records, too, designated points 
helpful in revising the manuscript. Such 
informal use of the Meier Recorder is 
helpful to the playwright and to those 
who work with him in the theatre, even 


5 Unpublished report by Lowell Matson on 
a doctoral investigation ‘now in progress at the 
State University of Iowa. 
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FiGURE 5—ReEcOoRD CHART OF THE ESTERLINE-ANGUS RECORDER AND ANALYZER 


Portion of record of responses made by observers using Whan’s portable machine before 
a new play, State University by J]. B. Baldwin. The horizontal lines terminating in curves at 
each end, represent the passage of one minute of playing time. They extend three-fourths of an 
inch on the chart. The vertical lines on each chart make it possible to see at a glance what 
percentage of the observing group likes the scene as marked on the chart at the /eft. The 
percentage of observers who dislike the same scene are designated on the chart to the right. 
For the third passage down on the chart there were 20% who disliked the scene and there 
were between thirty and forty percent of observers who liked it. The remaining group (50%) 
were not moved to respond in either way. 

For the fourth passage from the bottom of the chart, 65% liked the passage as shown 
by the left chart. Those who disliked it were 5% on the right. The remaining 30° were not 
moved to indicate reactions by the passage. From the sound record of the performance, the 
chart can be related to the typed copy of the play, passage by passage, as shown in the 
center between the charts. 


when the results could not be offered or rating in the extremes of the scale differ 


expected to satisfy a statistician. by 10 per cent or more. The playwrights 


succeeded in obtaining similar responses 


Il]. DirreERENCES BETWEEN THI from both men and women during the 


RESPONSES OF MEN AND major part of the time. 


THOSE OF WOMEN \nalysis of the 359 episodes, which 
: _ comprised that part of the playing time 
Morgan investigated the influence of . , ee 
* 2 , in which differences appeared, revealed 
sex differences upon responses in the . . , 
I that episodes which were dominated by 
heatre. A total of 756 records by on . . 
theatre. A total of 756 records by me men were rated very interesting by men; 
‘(PTE are °° 8 _ . . / d 
were compared with 841 records by those dominated by women were rated 
women. Only a few significant differ- very interesting by women. Comic situ- 





ences appeared between men and wom- 
en in g1 per cent of the running time of 
twenty-five plays. In only 18.4 per cent 
of the total running time did the num- 


ber of men and the number of women 


ations were rated very interesting by 
both sexes and preferred to serious sit- 
uations. Love situations were preferred 
by women and rated uninteresting by 
men. Family situations appealed to 
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the women as very interesting and not 
so interesting to the men. 

Playwrights succeeded in making suc- 
cessful appeal to both sexes four-fifths of 
the time. Principal differences in re- 
sponse related to love and family. There 
were unique episodes which did not 
fall into dramaturgical categories for 
Statistical treatment as one would expect 
in any attempt to analyze artistic work. 

IV. Likes AND DISLIKES OF OBSERVERS 
OF DIFFERING AGE GRouPS 


Clark divided observers into four age 
groups as follows: Group I, 15 to 18 
years of age; Group II, 19 to 25 years; 
Group III, 26 to 45 years; Group IV, 
46 years and older. Although there 
were 576 observers who made records 
for this study, there was an insufficient 
number of observers obtainable of the 
age of Group I. A follow-up study is 
planned when the permanent Esterline- 
Angus installation makes it possible to 
obtain one hundred records from each 
performance. The authority of the study 
of age as a factor in likes and dislikes 
will be weighty when it is based on 
records of several thousand observers. 


the 
behavior of these groups are interesting. 
The college group seemed to give evi- 
dence of greater fluctuation and insta- 
bility; they gave five of the seven plays 
and seven of twelve selected episodes 
the lowest rating. They gave to The 
Adding Machine the highest rating of 
the seven plays. Clark thought this 
might reflect the general instability of 
the young person and the fact that his 
recent introduction to the fine arts 
made him particularly critical of the ef- 
forts of fellow students. In addition, the 
prestige factor involved in appearing 
sophisticated seemed to be important. 

The likes of the two older groups 
were markedly similar, except that the 


But Clark’s observations about 
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group over 46 liked Green Grow the 
Lilacs least of the seven plays. As a 
parenthesis, the 15 year olds liked this 
best, and Clark queried, was this a re- 
flection of their conditioning in West- 
ern movies? The observers over 46 en- 
joyed Major Barbara best of the seven 
plays, while the youngest group thought 
it most boring. _ 

The most popular 
groups was John Loves Mary. 


play with all 

The very young group showed little 
interest in episodes which presented 
ideas and satire, less interest than any 
of the other groups. Undoubtedly this 
points to an influence of maturation or 
lack of it. This suggests the desirability 
of a study of age groups to discover 
when theatre does become a sustained 
aesthetic experience for the maturing 
individual. It raises the question 
whether theatre is not an adult’s insti- 
tution. This impresses one with the im- 
portance of insight into the nature of 
aesthetic experience in theatre and its 
place in education. 


More complete and definitive studies 
of the reactions of observers of different 
age groups will be possible when 100 
or more records can be made at each 
performance. It will be possible to set 
up performances for groups of observers 
of ages not now reachable. It is hoped 
that evidence can be secured to reveal 
when a theatre experience becomes a 
sustained and an aesthetic experience 
for the child. Is a true aesthetic experi- 
ence in theatre limited to adult years 
when attention can be sustained and 
likes and dislikes have been extensively 
developed? 


V. STUDIES IN PROGRESS 


One study under way at present aims 
to discover some of the influences of 
education and of travel upon likes and 
dislikes in theatre. Another study seeks 















of the influences of 
occupational activities and the influ- 
ences of social 


to discover some 


and economic circum- 
stances upon likes and dislikes in the- 
atre. Two students are giving further 
attention to characters,.and scenes for 
information of value to playwrights. 
Other studies are examining programs 
by cinema A study of 
public speakers is proposed. Clinicians 
have also suggested the possibility of 


and television. 


keeping the stimulus constant and using 
the records to gain insight into the 
working of minds which are ill. All 
these indicate that the design of studies 
is almost unlimited. At the present we 
are interested in getting experimental 
data which will yield greater under- 
standing of theatre as one of the fine 
arts. Already we are willing to venture 
the guess that new techniques of cin- 
ema, radio, and television are forcing a 
restatement of some of the principles 
-of dramaturgy. 

One placed upon these 
studies by the audiences obtainable in 
Iowa City is the absence of many groups 
which are to be found in representative 
theatre audiences elsewhere. There is 
no industry or manufacturing in Iowa 


limitation 


City; there is a limited representation 
from many occupational, political, and 
national groups from which is would be 
desirable to get responses. For that rea- 
son those working on the studies at the 
University of Iowa in Iowa City are 
hoping that other centers will develop 
so that the results may be compared. 
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VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY 


The critical examination of new in- 
struments, the study of the behavior of 
operators, the discovery and assaying of 
sources of error in the instruments, the 
estimates of the potentialities of the new 
machines is not yet completed. Rating 
scales have been changed and will prob- 
ably undergo further revisions. Hayes 
examined the stimulus-to-response lag, 
the tendency of observers to forget to 
use the machine because they became 
absorbed in the performance, the appro- 
priateness of various methods of treat- 
ing data, and made several recommen- 
dations for the use of the Meier record- 
er. Matson made a detailed study of 
the timing and mechanical operation of 
the Meier machine. Morgan and Mat- 
son have given attention to the use of 
methods which will insure the statistical 
reliability of findings. Findings of sig- 
nificance will be reported when the task 
is completed. ’ 

These studies, like all similar attempts 
to study art by mechanical and statisti- 
cal methods encounter a great many 
difficulties. The investigator must use 
all reasonable methods to assure the re- 
liability of rating scales, but must be 
careful to keep the studies from being 
dominated by mathematicians and in- 
ventors of gadgets, and diverted from 
the questions of importance to theatre 
workers, which alone justify the effort. 
This task in experimental aesthetics has 
never been an easy one. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF GROSS BODILY 
MOVEMENT AS AN INDEX TO AUDIENCE INTEREST 
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TUDIES have 
thus far been based primarily upon 


in audience reaction 
the judgments of the audience being 
tested. In some cases the subjects con- 
sciously record their responses while the 
program is going on. To what degree 
judgments thus obtained are structured 
by the manipulating of knobs or the 
pushing of buttons during the aesthetic 
experience it is not within the province 
of this paper to speculate. It would seem, 
however, that if a means could be found 
of measuring the unconscious response 
of an audience, the threat of bias could 
thus be avoided. With this aim in view, 
the present study explored the feasibili- 
ty of measuring the physical movement 
of audiences as a means of determining 
reaction to programs. 


THE PROBLEM 
It was the purpose of this study to de- 
termine (1) if it were possible to devise 
a technique for measuring bodily move- 
ment within (2) if 
such a technique could distinguish be- 


an audience, and 
tween broad levels of audience interest.? 

‘Bodily movement” was taken to mean 
the shifting of posture on the part of 
the subjects seated in an audience. This 
term was not construed to include min- 
the extremities. 
“Broad levels of interest’”’ was taken to 


ute movements of 


mean wide or obvious differences in de- 


1 This article is based on the writer’s Ph.D. 
dissertation done under the direction of Dr. 
Milton Dickens at The University of Southern 
California, 1951. 

2 The problem of investigating the relation- 
ship between bodily movement and finer levels 
of audience interest has formed the basis of a 
subsequent Ph.D. dissertation by Harry M. 
Lyle, University of Southern California, 19532. 


\. KRETSINGER 


of Oregon 


gree of interest, such as “very dull” and 
“very interesting.” 


MeTHOD, TECHNIQUES, AND PROCEDURES 


The method employed in this study 
was essentially experimental, being re- 
ferred to by Mills as the Method of Con- 
commitant Variations.* An attempt was 
made to measure two variables, bodily 
movement and interest, in order to de- 
termine the relationship between them. 

The technique employed in measur- 
ing bodily movement was an electronic 
device designed and constructed by the 
writer. This device was based upon a 
principle well known in burglar alarm 
applications: the capacity-operated re- 
lay. The presence of the intruder, o1 
his body capacity to ground, is used to 
vary the frequency of a nearby oscillator. 
Ihe output of the oscillator is coupled 
to a detector stage through tuned cir- 
cuits. As the frequency changes, the 
amount of signal coupled to the detec- 
the of 


The rec- 


tor varies due to non-linearity 


the resonant coupling circuits. 
tified and detected signal usually serves 
as controlling voltage on the grid of a 


vacuum tube, thereby controlling the 


flow of plate current through a sensitive 
relay which actuates signal lights, bells, 
or other warning devices. 


Several modifications of this basic 


principle were required in order to ob- 
tain a continuous record of bodily move- 


ment. First, a crystal-controlled oscilla- 


3 Frederick Lamson Whitney, The Elements 
of Research (New York, 1947), p. 216: 

4William B. Dibble, “Capacity-Operated 
Relay,” Radio and Television News, 44 (Septem- 
ber, 1950), pp. 40-41. 
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tor was used instead of the conventional 
self-excited one. The bodily movement 
of the audience varied the loading of the 
oscillator rather than its frequency. This 
resulted in maximum stability of opera- 
tion, characteristic of crystal control.° 
Such stability prevented the masking of 
the slighter bodily movements within 
the audience. 

[he sensitivity required for measur- 
ing small amounts of movement was ob- 
tained through the use of the Volkers 
circuit which permits high-gain, direct- 
coupled amplification.® 

The recording of the voltage varia- 
tions produced by bodily movement was 
achieved by placing an Esterline-Angus 
ink-writing galvanometer in series with 
the plate of a power output tube, the 
grid of which was fed by the Volkers 
amplifier. ‘The paper chart speed of the 
Fsterline-Angus recorder, Model A.W., 
was increased to one inch per 3.4 seconds 
in ogder to be able to record the faste1 
bodily movements and still be economi- 
cal with paper. The ink-filled pen was 
capable of full scale deflection in .25 
seconds. 


To test the accuracy of the total cn 
cuitry a length of wire, 32 feet or a quar- 
ter-wave the 


length at oscillator fre 


quency, was extended from the equip- 
ment into another room and along the 


backs of 


a beginning course in public speaking 


ten chairs. Ten students from 
served as subjects. No program material 
was presented to them, the test being 
one to calibrate and 


check 


wooden and of the arm-rest variety, ap- 


the equipment 
its overall accuracy. The chairs, 
proximated the normal classroom = ar- 
rangement. Subjects were instructed to 
move individually and in groups. The 


5 The Radio Amateur’s Handbook (Concord, 
1949), P- 147- 


6 Walter K. Volkers, “Direct-Coupled Am- 
plifier Starvation Circuits,” Electronics, 24 
(March, 1951), 126-129. 
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resulting record of their movement re- 


vealed that individual movement was 


characterized by relatively smooth ex- 


cursions of the ink line, while group 
movement yielded larger and more 
uneven fluctuation of the ink line. 


Each of the ten subjects was told to 
move separately in a 
until the 


random fashion 


signal to which 


given ten seconds later. Then the sub- 


stop was 
jects were told to move simultaneous- 


ly for 100 seconds. The ink-line length, 
Weber 


length 


as measured by a rotometer, 


minus the chart 


used to 
score the amount of movement on each 
record The 


Was 5.4 


was 


chart. individual move- 


ment score 


while 
the group movement score was 34 centi- 
The 


while not ten times greater than the in- 
dividual 


centimeters 


meters. group movement score, 


considered 
that 


score, was large 


enough to indicate cancellation 


effect would not be a prohibitive weak- 


ness in the technique of measuring 


bodily movement. 


Another test fo1 


accuracy was made, 


this time in an effort to determine the 
extent of the technique’s non-linearity. 
that 
occuring further from the audience wire 


could not 


It was apparent bodily 


movement 


be expected to vary the load 
ing on the oscillator as much as the same 
amount ol 


movement occurring close 


the output 
tube driving the ink-filled pen was delib- 


erately operated on a 


to the wire. Accordingly, 


non-linear po 
tion of its characteristic curve—the phase 
of this artificially induced distortion be- 
ing such as to cancel that of the distance 
factor in regard to the subjects and the 
wire. 


audience One subject at a time 


was then instructed to move forward in 


his seat one inch, wait until another 
order was given, then move forward 
another inch, and so on until he had 
moved forward ten inches. The am- 


plitude of the ink-line excursions was 
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measured in chart divisions, there being 
fifty divisions in all across the width 
of the chart. Mean accumulative scores 
of the ten subjects for each of the ten 
inches of forward movement were as 
follows: 5.7, 11.5, 14.8, 17.3, 20.1, 23.0, 
25.8, 28.0, 30.1, and 31.7. With each inch 
of forward motion the following incre- 
ments of ink-line amplitude were reg- 
istered: 5.7, 5.8, 3.3, 2.5, 2.8, 2.9, 
2.8, 2.2, 2.1, and 1.6. Ideally, these in- 
crements should be constant in value. 
It was thought, however, that since the 
subjects to be used in the regular tests 
would be adults, the majority of the 
bodily movement would take place with- 
in the first two inches from the wire 
where the sensitivity was practically 
linear.” 

made to determine how 
much movement could be registered 
by the extremities. The mean score 
in ink-line amplitude for turning the 


A test was 


head to the left and right was .825 
chart divisions with a standard de- 
viation of .64.8 The mean score for 


turning the head to the rear was 8.15 
with a standard deviation of 2.10. This 
last head movement scored higher be- 
cause of the attendant bodily shift it 
produced. 


Hand movement was scored by hav- 
ing the subjects move one hand from 
the lap to the face and back to the lap. 
The mean score was .65 with a standard 
deviation of .43. 


The subjects were instructed to cross 
their legs. The forward movement of 
the torso accompanying these leg move- 
ments was sufficient to yield a mean score 


7 Subsequent testing under actual audience 
circumstances revealed that adult subjects sel- 
dom shifted their bodies beyond the two-inch 
point from the backs of their chairs. 

8 It should be pointed out that the relatively 
large standard deviations accompanying these 
movement scores reflect the inability of subjects 
to move accurately and consistently when in- 
structed. The movement meter itself was stable. 
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of 8.0 chart divisions with a standard 
deviation of 2.99. 


From the foregoing measurements it 
was thought that lateral head movements 
and hand movements were the only nor- 
mal movements that could not be 
counted upon to contribute appreciably 
to the total movement pattern on the 
chart. 


The dimensions of the completed 
equipment were as follows: Oscillator 
and Detector Unit—7.75”x16.25x10.25” 
—17.5 lbs; D.C. Amplifier Unit—7.75” 
23 lbs; Recorder Unit— 
9.0”x8.0"x12.5’’—g0 lbs. All units were 


Nusa wll 
X19.0”X12.5 








made _ portable. 


Freedom from structuring effects was 
inherent in the nature of the technique 
since the audience wire was inconspic- 
uous and never came in physical contact 
with the subjects. The equipment itself 
was out of sight in another room. With 
a means for measuring bodily move- 
ment established, the next step was the 
consideration of a technique for the 
measurement of audience interest. 


The rating scale has been found ca- 
pable of reliability coefficients of .go 
when measuring audience attitudes to- 
ward speakers.® Although audience atti- 
tudes and audience interest may not be 
the same in all cases, they are both sub- 
jective judgments and it was deemed 
safe to use the rating scale to measure 
audience interest. In addition, the .go 
reliability was found with small groups 
of twelve and the movement meter was 
designed to measure audiences approxi- 
mately this size. 


The rating scale selected included the 
following categories or degrees of inter- 
est: very dull, dull, fairly dull, neutral, 
fairly interesting, interesting, and very 
interesting. Numerical values were as- 


9 Howard Gilkinson. Outlines of Research 
in General Speech (Minneapolis, 1946), p. 28. 
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signed, from 1 as very dull to 7 as very 
interesting. 

The criterion for selecting program 
material to be used in the study was that 
it contain broad differences in its inter- 
est value. Edward R. Murrow’s record- 
ing “I Can Hear It Now,” side 7, was 
selected for its high interest value. A 
poorly read lecture on the planting and 
care of gourds was chosen to evoke 
boredom. This was also a recording. 

Fifteen separate audiences were tested 
in the study. Five tests were made on 
the campus of the University of Oklaho- 
ma at Norman, Oklahoma. The other 
ten tests were made at the University of 
Southern California in Los Angeles, 
California. Subjects included both sin- 
dents and faculty of the speech depart- 
ments of the two schools. Audience size 
varied from five to ten subjects with g2 
being tested in all. There were 70 men 
Ages ranged from 17 
to 60 with the median being 21.5. Since 


and 22 women. 
the two variables to be measured were 
the bodily movement of an audience and 
the interest reported by the same au- 
dience, no effort was made to equate 
the audiences. 


The procedures followed in testing the 
audiences were not complicated. Two 
adjoining rooms were used, one to house 
the three units making up the movement 
meter as well as an RCA phonograph 
and thé other to contain the audience 
seated before a loudspeaker. Tacked to 
the backs of the audience chairs was a 
small wire which led through the wall 
to the equipment in the adjoining room. 
After seating the subjects the writer said, 
“TI want you to listen to some radio pro- 
grams and later I will ask you to rate 
them for interest value.” He then left 
the room, shut the door, walked down 
the hall and entered the equipment 
room. Here he made final calibrations 
of the equipment and turned on the in 
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teresting program at the same time he 
started the chart moving on the ink 
recorder. During the actual tume the 
} rogram was being played and the bod- 
ily movement of the subjects was being 
recorded the writer merely sat still or 
made minor adjustments when the ink- 
filled pen appeared in danger of going 
off scale. These corrections were clearly 
marked and were not included in the 
subsequent computation of the chart. 
When the interesting program was over, 
the movement chart was stopped and 
labeled. The subjects were then given 
ballots which described various parts of 
the program and called for an interest 
rating of each particular part. The 
ballots were then gathered and labeled 
to correspond with the movement record 
just taken. The dull program was tlien 
played to the audience. Identical pro- 
cedures were followed in securing the 
movement record and ratings of interest 
pertaining to this program. These pro- 
cedures were followed throughout the 
series of fifteen tests. 


The unit of measurement employed in 
computing the amount of movement on 
the charts was percentage of movement. 
This was determined by the formula: 


(length of ink line)—(length of chart) X 100 
(length of chart) = 


The length of the ink line, as deter- 
mined by a rotometer, was considered to 
be an adequate measure of movement 
since it was directly proportional to am- 
plitude and frequency of the movement 
producing it. 


Computing the interest ballots was 
accomplished by determining the mean 
interest score for each program. 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


Table I contains the basic data ob- 
tained after computing the movement 
charts and the rating ballots. 
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The first step in analyzing these data 
was to determine if the 
interest evoked by the programs were 


variations in 


wide enough to warrant attributing to 
them any variations in movement that 
The mean score of the 
ballots taken after the interesting pro- 
gram 5-59, the mean score 
of the ballots taken after the dull pro- 
To determine if the 
difference between these scores was sig- 
nificant, 


were recorded. 
was while 
gram 


Was 2.25. 


method?® 
was used. With the very high ¢ of 158.80 


customary statistical 
it was clear that, as judged by audience 
ratings, the two programs were widely 
different in interest value. The choice 
of the programs seemed vindicated—“] 
Can Hear It Now” was judged as inter- 
esting; by comparison the lecture on 
gourds was dull. 
TABLE I 

DATA FROM MOVEMENT 

RATING BALLOTS 


Bask CHARTS AND 








Movement Chart Rating Ballot 


Audience Dull Interesting Dull Interesting 


1 20.210 3.057 2.953 5.660 
2 1.613 0.319 2.400 1.960 
3 16.200 0.923 2.400 6.200 
{ 5.635 5.606 3.190 6.200 
4 8.820 1.999 1.999 5.640 
6 17.950 11.848 1.917 4.550 
7 1-973 0.239 2.100 5.720 
5 2.154 0.431 1.433 4-720 
9 27.701 24.059 1.107 1.7600 
10 18.613 7.751 2.667 1.560 
11 25.407 2.291 2.367 5.0140 
12 19-493 0.864 1.333 5-300 
13 41.191 6.205 2.067 1.680 
14 9.258 5.877 2.700 5.720 
15 3.808 1.810 2.133 5.520 








Having established that the one pro- 
gram was significantly more “‘interest- 


ing” than the other, the crucial question 


Guilford. 


and 


Fundamental 
Education (New 


10J. P. 
Psychology 
p- 216. 


Statistics in 


York, 


1950), 


became: Did the movement meter also 
reflect a significant difference? The mean 
movement score during the interesting 
program was 4.89 while during the dull 
program it was 14.87. The difference of 
9.98 yielded a t of 3.88 which was signi- 
ficant at the 1° level of confidence. This 
taken to that 


moved significantly more while listening 


was mean the audience 
to the dull program than while listen- 


ing to the interesting program. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the findings obtained from 
this study, it may be concluded that: 
(1) A technique can be devised that will 

measure bodily movement within an 
audience. It was demonstrated by 
data gathered in laboratory tests and 
the 
testing of fifteen audiences that the 


confirmed by data obtained in 
electromagnetic movement meter is 
an accurate, and practical, as well 
as a new technique for the measure- 
ment of gross bodily movement 

within an audience. 
(2) The electromagnetic movement m«¢ 
ter can distinguish between broad 
audience interest. It 


levels of was 


found that a= significantly large. 


percentage of audience movement 
accompanied the playing of a dull 
program than that registered dur- 


ing the playing of an interesting 


program. 


Application of this technique should 
be limited, at present, to the measure- 
ment of broad levels of audience inter- 
est. Should subsequent research demon- 
strate its ability to distinguish the fine 
levels of interest, the implications for 
its use’ in various communication media 
would be numerous. 








AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF FOUR 
SPEECH VARIABLES ON LISTENER COMPREHENSION* 


K. C. BEIGHLEY 
Stockton College and College of the Pacific 


ORKERS in the field of speech 

have long been concerned with 
the relationship of certain variables to 
comprehension of meaningful material. 
This experiment was designed to inves- 
tigate the influence of four factors which 
might affect the communication of such 
material: (1) method of presentation, 
whether oral or visual; (2) vocal skill 
of the reader in oral presentation; (3) 
difficulty of material presented; and (4) 
organization of material presented. 

Available reports of research in this 
general area of communication may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Hearing vs. seeing. Although 
there are contradictory findings, evi- 
dence seems to be somewhat in favor of 
hearing as a more effective method for 
comprehension. | 

(2) Skill of the reader. What few ex- 
periments have been made in this area 
indicate either that the skill of the reader 
makes little difference, or that a skilled 
reader succeeds in communicating some- 
what more effectively than an unskilled 
one. 

(g) Organization of material. Experi- 
menters have assumed that organization 
makes a difference in the amount of in- 
Investi- 
gators have concentrated upon varying 
the kind of organization of prose mate- 
rial, or have dealt with nonsense syllables 
or bits of information instead of a sam- 


formation an audience receives. 


ple of “speech-length” material. 


*This paper is a condensation of a disserta- 
tion submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy at The Ohio State University. 


(4) Difficulty of material. There has 
been little experimentation here in rela- 
tion to the other three variables. 


PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENT 


(1) Choice of materials for difficulty 
For experimental materials, the writer 
chose two speeches which have actually 
been delivered to American audiences. 
One talk, I. Norman Smith’s “Basic Prin- 
ciples of Canadian Foreign Policy,” was 
delivered to an audience at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado on May 12, 1949.1 This 
speech, five thousand words long, was 
shortened to 3,750 words to make it 
about the same length as the other one. 
The other address, “The Open Mind,” 
by Robert Oppenheimer, was presented 
at the Rochester Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs on December 11, 1948.2 
This speech is about 3,550 words long. 
These speeches seemed well paired for 
the purpose of this experiment, since 
they both deal with the same area, for- 
eign policy, in relation to the same basic 
problem, peace and war in world affairs. 
The Smith speech, later referred to as 
Speech A, is termed “easy” in relation 
to the “hard” Oppenheimer speech 
(Speech B) on two bases. One is that 
the writer's analysis showed that the 
hard speech contained approximately 
a two-to-one ratio of abstract ideas to 
concrete facts, while the easy speech had 
the opposite balance. The other is that 
the easy speech, checked through the 


1J, Norman Smith, “Basic 
Canadian Foreign Policy,” Vital 
the Day, XV (1949), 504-508. 

2 Robert Oppenheimer, “The Open Mind,” 
Vital Speeches of the Day, XV (1949), 304-306. 


Principles of 
Speeches of 
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use of the Dale formula for determining 
difficulty of reading material (i.e., on 
the basis of vocabulary and sentence 
length) was rated as gth-1oth grade 
reading-level, and the hard one at the 
igth-15th grade reading-level.® 

(2) Treatment of materials for organi- 

zation 

After the choice of the two speeches 
had taken care of the variable of difh- 
culty of the material, the writer proceed- 
ed to the variable of organization. He 
did not attempt to formulate a technical 
definition of organization, but accepted 
the meaning of this term to be the pro- 
cess that reasonable men recognize as 
“system” or “plan” or “method” in ar- 
ranging materials. 

To ascertain if the two speeches in 
their original forms were satisfactorily 
organized for the purpose of this study, 
the writer outlined both of them at a 
two-year interval, and compared his out- 
lines. In addition, ten and eleven mem- 
bers of a second-semester, public-address 
class in Stockton College outlined 
Speeches A and B respectively, while 
eight members of a public-address class 
on the upper-division level of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Stockton, California, 
outlined Speech A, and eight outlined 
Speech B. In addition, seven members 
of a graduate class in public address at 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, outlined Speech B. 

A careful examination of the outlines 
for Speech A revealed that there was 
general accord in regard to the main 
structure of the speech. The outliners 
agreed upon the introduction, the thesis, 
the main points, and the conclusion. 
Although the outlines were made from 
the 3,750-word text of the speech used 
in the experiment (1,250 words had 
been deleted to make Speech A about 

3Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. Chall, “A 


Formula for Predicting Readability,” Educ. 
Res. Bull., XXVII (1948), 11-20 and 37-54. 


the same length as Speech B), no one 
seemed especially conscious of any omis- 
sions in the speech. The two deletions, 
one a complete main point, and the 
other the last part of the development 
of the last main point, did not appear 
to affect the unity of the speech. Of 
course, a slight rearrangement of tran- 
sitional words helped ‘to make the omis- 
sions hardly noticeable. 

A careful examination of the outlines 
for Speech B indicated that there was 
general agreement on the introduction, 
the thesis, and the first main point. 
There was satisfactory accord as to the 
basic ideas of the rest of the speech. 
However, the fact that the outline divi- 
sions were not identical may have been 
caused by Oppenheimer’s use of an ab- 
breviated motivated-sequence plan _ of 
organization, with incomplete transi- 
tions, and with elaborate development 
of a few main points. 

On the basis of the analyses and com- 
parisons described, the writer concluded 
that, for the purpose of this experiment, 
the speeches were sufficiently well organ- 
ized to be used as the organized forms 
of the speeches. 

After the original forms of the two 
speeches were decided upon as the or- 
ganized forms for use in the experiment, 
it was necessary to devise a method of 
“disorganizing” the material. So that 
the disorganized form might be as com- 
parable as possible to the organized 
form of each speech, in all except the 
factor of organization, it seemed desira- 
ble that both forms use exactly the same 
words. Shifting words within sentences, 
or sentences within paragraphs, however, 
appeared likely to result in nonsense, 
rather than _ disorganization. There- 
fore, it was: decided to rearrange para- 
graphs in random order. 

After paragraphs of the organized 
forms were numbered, corresponding 
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numbers were thoroughly shuffled in a 
container, and drawn out. Controls 
were added as follows to the random 
order set up by the drawing: the first 
paragraph of the organized form 
not permitted to fall within the 
five of the disorganized; and the last 
paragraph of the organized form was 
not allowed to come within the last five 


was 
first 


of the disorganized. In addition, no two 
paragraphs were permitted to come in 
their original order, and no three para- 
graphs of the same main point were al- 
lowed to follow each other. In order to 
avoid this, a paragraph from another 
main point was inserted. Where it was 
desirable to alter the wording of a 
transition at the beginning of a para- 
graph in order to make the material 
read more smoothly, such a change was 
made. Slight rewording was necessary 
at the beginnings of only two para- 
graphs in each of the two speeches. 


From Speech A, paragraphs were 


grouped under these main headings: 


Introduction I- 5 
Thesis and A 6-11 
B 12-19 
C 20-23 
D 24-32 
E 33-43 
Conclusion 44 


Following is the order in which these 
paragraphs appear in the disorganized 
form of Speech A. 
39, 27, 35» 12, 17, 33, 18, 29, 44, 15, 
22, 4, 21, 36, 31, 1, 42, 13, 25, 2, 38, 
28, 16, 3, 41, 9, 5, 24, 11, 40, 30, 19, 
6, 43, 23, 34, 20, 26, 8, 32, 10, 14, 


7> 37: 


The paragraphs 
grouped as follows: 


of Speech B were 


Introduction 2 
Thesis or problem 3- 5 
A 6-14 
B 15-19 


C, including conclusion 20-23 


These were then arranged in random 
controlled order so that the final distri- 
bution of paragraphs is as follows for 
the disorganized form of Speech B: 

18, 21, 7, 22, 20, 10, 19, 17, 14, 2%, 


2, 9, 1, 8, 16, 4, 13, 3, 12, 5, 11, 
15, 6. 


(3) Treatment of materials for mode of 
presentation and vocal skill 

Mode of presentation to subjects is 
a very important variable in this experi- 
ment. Although motion-picture projec- 
tion might be considered the most de- 
sirable visual method of presenting 
copy, practical considerations forbade its 
use. Therefore, both Speech A and 
Speech B, in their organized and disor- 
ganized forms, were mimeographed for 
presentation to subjects by silent read- 
ing. 

In the hearing situation, vocal skill 
is the factor with which this study is 
concerned. Determination of the read- 
er’s vocal skill, however, was not under- 
taken in terms of an academic descrip- 
tion and differentiation. The criterion 
for selecting two vocally skilled and two 
vocally unskilled readers from 
two panels of male readers was a prac- 


male 


tical one. Three groups of judges rated 
separately the vocal skill displayed by 
each member of 
readers. 


the two panels of 
The ratings were then com- 
bined, and the final choices made on 
this basis. 

The panel from which the vocally un- 
skilled readers were taken included six 
students chosen at random from begin- 
ning public-speaking classes. None of 
the students had had any previous for- 
mal training in speech, nor had the be- 
ginning course which they were then 
taking touched upon any aspects of 
vocal delivery. None of them had any 
substantial amount of practical speech 
experience. The panel of readers from 
whom the two vocally skilled readers 
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were chosen was made up of six out- 
standing radio majors in the College of 
the Pacific. Added to both panels for 
control purposes was a student who was 
taking the beginning speech course, but 
who had had six weeks of summer-stock 
experience in the theatre. 

Each member of the two panels re- 
corded the same two-minute selection 
on tape under approximately the same 
conditions. The selection used was com- 
parable in difficulty and subject matter 
to the material chosen for the main por- 
tion of the experiment. Before the re- 
cording was done, each reader was al- 
lowed a preparatory period in which he 
was to read the material through once 
silently, then once aloud to the experi- 
menter who made any necessary correc- 
tions in the reader’s pronunciation. 

All three groups of judges were fairly 
consistent in their ratings of the individ- 
ual readers. The control man was unani- 
mously judged least skilled of the vo- 
cally skilled readers by the three sets of 
judges, and the most skilled of the vo- 
cally unskilled readers by two out of 
the three sets of judges. One group 
placed him a very close second to the 
most skilled of the unskilled readers. 


The two readers rated most skilled by 
the three sets of judges, and the two 
rated least skilled were used as the vo- 
cally skilled and the vocally unskilled 
readers. These men ranged in age from 


23 to 27 


27, were all 


seniors but one, and were estimated to 


were all ex-Gl’s, 
be of average or high intelligence. Thus 
the two pairs of readers were well- 
matched for the purposes of this exper- 
iment. 

Arrangements were then made for the 
skilled and the unskilled readers to re- 
cord the disorganized 
forms of both speeches. The 
were each allowed an hour for the study 
of each speech. The recordings were 


organized and 


readers 


made on paper tape, by a Magnecorder 
(type PT6-AH), under ideal conditions 
in a campus radio studio. The readers 
read the speeches at a rate of 150 to 175 
words per minute, and the completed 
recordings ran from 19 to 24 minutes 
each. 


MATERIALS FOR MEASUREMENT 

Practical considerations greatly influ- 
enced the preparation of materials for 
measurement. The limitations of a fifty- 
minute class period for presenting the 
experimental materials and testing the 
subjects’ grasp of the materials made it 
advisable to use a multiple-choice type 
of test of no more than thirty items. 

In constructing a test for each of the 
speeches, the writer included at least 
one test question for each paragraph in 
the speech. Each question had four 
alternatives, briefly stated. The tests 
were then experimentally administered 
both to subjects who had been exposed 
to the speeches and to those who had 
not. An item analysis of results indi- 
cated questions to be discarded or re- 
The revised tests were then ad- 
ministered to Results 
indicated that both tests discriminated 
definitely between those who had been 


vised. 


other groups. 


exposed to the speeches and those who 
had not. The tests, therefore, were ac- 
cepted as being valid for the purposes 
of this experiment. 

In addition to establishing the valid- 
ity of the tests, it was necessary to. deter- 
mine their reliability. To this end, both 
tests were administered to _ separate 
groups of students in Stockton College. 
These students had been exposed to the 
speeches by silent reading. When 
coefficients of correlation between 


the 
the 
the 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, Test 
A was seen to have a reliability coeffi- 
cient of .797 + .033, and Test B, of 
-794 = .032. 


odd-even scores were corrected by 
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In the tests the experimenter tried to 
reflect the same balance of facts and of 
abstract ideas that prevailed in the 
speeches. Samples of items follow. 


From Test A 
Which one of the following is not a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of Nations? 
a. India 
b. Ceylon 
c. Ireland 
d. Pakistan 
The fourth principle of Canada’s 
policy is devotion to the values of 
a. a Christian civilization 
b. the British Commonwealth of Nations 
c. free trade among all countries 
d. cooperation with the United States 


foreign 


From Test B 
How many nations of the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission rejected these pro- 


posals even as a basis for further discussion? 


member 


a. 2 

b. 3 

Cc. 5 

d. 6 
Our problem is to face the somber and 
grim elements of the future, and 

a. keep them from obscuring it 

b. keep them from making us too pes- 


simistic about the 
our worthy goals 
keep them from destroying us 

keep them from nagging us into inse- 
curity 


ultimate success of 


am 


Final copies of the tests were mimeo- 


graphed for administration. Separate 


International Business Machine answer 
sheets were used. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Experimental data were gathered on 
April 10, 12, and 14, 1950, and again on 
September 29 and October 2, 1950, at 
Stockton College. Subjects were stu- 
dents in all sections of the required, ele- 
mentary public-speaking course, which 
must be taken on the thirteenth or four- 
teenth-grade level. 


Students took part in the experiment 
in class groups. Those who were ex- 
posed to the material through seeing, 
i.e., silent reading, performed their part 
in their customary classrooms. Those 
who heard the recordings heard them in 
a regular classroom during the spring 
semester only. During the fall semester, 
all classes hearing the recordings heard 
them in Studio A of the College of the 
Pacific’s FM radio station, KCVN. 

No extraneous factors that might 
rapport or motivation 
were observed during either the spring 


or fall-semester administrations. 


have affected 


In an effort to get as much informa- 
tion as possible from the data, classes 
were exposed to experimental materials 
and tests according to the following 
plan: 


TABLE I 


PLAN FOR CONTROL OF EXPERIMENTAL VARIABLES 


























Variables 

Difficulty ee a ee f H A RD — 
Organization | - Organized || Disorganized | Organized || Disorganized — 
Mode of Presentation || HEAR |SEE|| HEAR |SEE| HEAR |SEE|} HEAR |SEE 
Vocal Skill ~|{ Skill [Unskl.|~ || Skill ]Unskl.[~ || Skill Unskl.|~_|| Skill |Unski.| 
Readers | AJBIC/]D|] “||JAJB/C/D| “||A/BI/C|D] |/A|B/C|D] — 
Classes tt ale lg ]4]5 [[6 1718 [g | 10 | anfr2 [13 ]14 | 15 [16 ]17 [18 [1g] 20° 








The bottom line, which numbers the 
columns, also represents individual 
classes. Thus, Class 1 was exposed to 
the organized form of the easy speech 


by hearing the first vocally skilled 
reader (Reader A); Class 2, the same, 
except from the second vocally skilled 


reader (Reader B); Class 3, the same, 
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except from the first unskilled reader 
(Reader C); Class 4, the same, except 
from the second unskilled reader (Read- 
er D); and Class 5, the organized form 
of the easy speech through silent read- 
ing. In the same manner, Classes 6 
through 10 were exposed to the dis- 
organized form of the easy speech. 
Classes 11 through 20 were exposed to 
the hard speech in the same manner as 
Classes 1 through 10 were to the easy 
speech. 

By using this method of controlling 
variables, the writer was able to gather 
information not only on four variables 
at the same time, but also on their inter- 
relationship. For example, data throw 
light on the effect of organization pe) 
se. In there is evidence on 
the effect of organization when the audi- 
ence reads a speech silently to itself, 


addition, 


when an audience hears an easy speech 
from a skilled reader, an easy speech 
from an unskilled reader, a hard speech 
from 
from 


a skilled reader, a hard speech 
an unskilled reader, etc. It is evi- 
dent that this method of controlling ex- 
perimental variables enables an experi- 
menter to utilize his data fully. 

In the extempore directions given to 
each class in the experiment, the writer 
emphasized that the test would contain 
questions not on speech techniques, but 
only on the ideas in the speech. 


In general, morale during the admin- 
istration of the experiment was average: 
some subjects cooperated enthusiastical- 
others were 
bored or actively uncooperative. 


ly, while ostentatiously 
The 
majority of the subjects accepted the 
experiment as just another class session. 

After all the tests, for both spring and 
fall administrations, had been given and 


scored, it was found that there were 


490 usable cases. These were all on the 
thirteenth or fourteenth-grade level, and 
scores on the American Council on Edu- 
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cation Psychological Test were available 
for each. 


TREATMENT OF DATA 

In order to discover the effect of the 
four experimental variables upon the 
comprehension of prose, two steps were 
necessary: (1) to make certain that the 
groups to be compared were of approx- 
imately the same ability, and (2) to 
compare the scores those groups made 
on the comprehension tests. 

The basis which seemed most reason- 
able to use for equating these groups 


was the raw “L” score (skill in the use of 
language as opposed to non-verbal facil- 
ity) of the ACE Test. 
Means and standard deviations of raw 


Psychological 


“L” scores were computed for each ex- 
perimental group, and differences be- 
tween group means were evaluated by 
use of the ¢ or critical ratio.* 

Groups to be compared were con- 
sidered equivalent in ability if the ¢ 
value for the difference of their means 
on raw “L” scores was less than 1.00 
(P > .50). Wherever this condition did 
not occur naturally, sufficient cases were 
discarded, by deleting all the cases in 
enough frequency ranges, to make the 
groups equivalent. 

Next came the comparison of compre- 
hension scores made by groups compar- 
able in “L” ability. the 
means of comprehension scores were 


“é 


Differences in 


considered statistically 


level of 


dependable at 


the 5% confidence (P = .o5). 


RESULTS 


Data were first treated separately by 
sex and by semester of administration. 
However, the comparisons showed that 
these groups of men and of women were 
equivalent in ability (raw “L” scores) 
and in comprehension-test scores. Also, 


4Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology 
and Education (New York, 1947), pp. 181-227. 
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computations showed the two semester 
groups to be equivalent in ability and 
in comprehension-test scores. Therefore, 
this report will present comparisons in 
terms of experimental variables only, 
without regard to sex or to semester of 
administration. 


(1) Effect of organization upon 
comprehension 

The following comparisons were 
made, and the differences are shown in 
Table II. The first item in each pair is 
the experimental situation which 
brought superior comprehension to the 
audience. 

It is apparent from these comparisons 
that organization shows no statistically 
dependable superiority for comprehen- 
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sion over the kind of disorganization 
used in this study. 


(2) Effect of vocal skill of reader upon 
comprehension 

The following comparisons were 
made, and the differences appear in 
Table III. As in the preceding table, 
the first item in each pair is the exper- 
imental situation which brought supe- 
rior comprehension to the audience. 

A survey of these comparisons shows 
that the vocally skilled readers helped 
the audience to achieve higher compre- 
hension-test scores than did the vocally 
unskilled ones. This superiority of vocal 
skill was true for two of the sub-groups, 
i.e., for hard material and for disorgan- 
ized material. There was no difference, 


TABLE II 


COMPARISONS OF MEAN COMPREHENSION SCORES OF GROUPS EXPOSED TO 
ORGANIZED-DISORGANIZED MATERIAL UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 




















Group Diff yy t Probability 
Organized 
Disorganized 71 1.51 Between .50 and .10 
Organized see 
Disorganized see 84 1.09 Between .50 and .10 
Organized hear 
Disorganized hear 51 .98 Between .50 and .10 
Organized easy 
Disorganized easy 1.11 1.63 Between .50 and .10 
Organized hard 
Disorganized hard 18 30 Greater than .50 
Disorganized skilled 
Organized skilled 05 07 Greater than .50 
Organized unskilled 
Disorganized unskilled 1.22 1.58 Between .50 and .10 

TABLE III 


COMPARISONS OF MEAN COMPREHENSION SCORES OF 
Groups EXPosep TO SKILLED-UNSKILLED READERS 














Group Diff, t Probability 
Skilled 
Unskilled 1.20 2.31 Between .o5 and .o2 
Skilled easy © : 
Unskilled easy 53 .70 Between .50 and .10 
Skilled hard = (ti‘“OSOCOCOCCCCCC —. 7 wip 
Unskilled hard 1.62 2.61 ae to 5 ADS 
Skilled organized — 7 o” =e ” 
Unskilled organized 59 73 Between .50 and .10 


Skilled disorganized — 
Unskilled disorganized 


1.75 2.61 01 
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TABLE IV 


COMPARISONS OF MEAN COMPREHENSION SCORES OF GROUPS 
EXPoOsED TO EAsSy-HARD MATERIAL UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 























Group Difty, t Probability 
Easy 
Hard 2.85 6.33 Less than .001 
Easyhear  }}}— ae makh ek. % 
Hard hear 3.14 6.41 Less than .0o1 
Easy see ¥ = as eee |. 
Hard see 2.71 3.66 Less than .oo1 
Easy skilled : - 7 —_ ae 7 an 
Hard skilled 2.88 4.30 Less than .001 
Easy unskilled — : _ | allege merry 
Hard unskilled 4.08 5.83 Less than .001 
Easy organized 7 _ - > ee 
Hard organized 3-23 4.68 Less than .001 
Easy disorganized. =~=~=~=S~*~S~*~<“<~=S~*~* ; 
Hard disorganized 2.42 4-25 Less than .oo1 








however, when the material was easy or 
when it was organized. 
(3) Effect of difficulty of material upon 
comprehension 
The following comparisons were 
made, and the differences appear in 
Table IV. As in the preceding tables, 


the first item in each pair is the exper- 
imental situation which brought supe- 
rior comprehension to the audience. 
Results of these comparisons reveal 
that in every instance the easy (gth-1oth 
grade-level) material was better compre- 
hended than the difficult (i1gth-15th 


TABLE V 


COMPARISONS OF MEAN COMPREHENSION SCORES OF GROUPS 
EXPOSED TO MATERIALS BY SEEING OR BY HEARING 








Diff 

















Group M t Probability 
Seeing 
Hearing 4.06 g.02 Less than .oo1 
See easy — ie 
Hear easy 4-34 6.29 Less than .001 
See hard ee 
Hear hard 4-77 8.52 Less than .0o1 
See easy , a ee 
Skilled easy 3.70 4-74 Less than .oo1 
See easy 
Unskilled easy 4.23 5.22 Less than .001 
See hard axis ; 
Skilled hard 3.98 6.22 Less than .oo1 
See hard : 
Unskilled hard 5.60 9.03 Less than .0o1 
See organized =F ; : 
Hear organized 4-34 6.20 Less than .oo1 
See organized — a - : 
Skilled organized 4.15 5.12 Less than .001 
See organized — ? ed 
Unskilled organized 4-74 5-78 Less than .001 
See disorganized ; — 
Hear disorganized 4.04 6.73 Less than .oo1 
See disorganized ett: : 
Skilled disorganized 2 4-53 Less than .oo1 
See disorganized weal as 
Unskilled disorganized 4.88 6.87 Less than .oo1 
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grade-level) material. This superiority 
is statistically dependable at a very high 
level (P < .001) of confidence. Whether 
or not the superiority shown here is 
great enough to be of real significance 
in a practical situation, however, pre- 
sents a problem in “level of usability” 
not within the scope of this study. 


(4) Effect of mode of presentation upon 
comprehension 
The were 
made, and the differences are shown in 
Table V. As in the preceding tables, 
the first item in each pair is the exper- 


following comparisons 


imental situation which brought supe- 
rior comprehension to the audience. 

Inspection of these results reveals that 
exposure to the material by seeing, 1.e., 
silent reading, was always markedly su- 
perior to exposure by hearing. 


(5) Miscellaneous 

Data show no differences attributable 
to sex, nor between groups exposed to 
the materials by hearing them in an 
ordinary college classroom as contrasted 
with those listening under the relatively 
ideal acoustical conditions in Studio A 
of the College of the Pacific’s FM radio 
Station, KCVN. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 
Results of this investigation into the 
influence upon listener comprehension 
of four variables—mode of presentation, 
vocal skill of readers, difficulty of mate- 
rial, and organization of material 
not entirely in 


studies. 





are 
accord with earlier 

The failure of this study to discover 
notable values in organization as con- 
trasted with the kind of disorganization 
used here suggests the desirability of 
additional research. 

The finding of this experiment that 
easy material is better comprehended 
than hard material may not seem sur- 
prising. However, further study into 


factors determining the difficulty of 
spoken material is needed. An investi- 
gation recently reported by Vernon in- 
dicates that difficulty of material cannot 
be decided entirely by a formula tied 
only to the grammatical factors of the 
language.’ Vernon remarks: “. . . inter- 
\ talk (particularly 
among average and dull listeners) great- 
ly outweighs in importance any factors 
of style or language.”® He concludes: 
“Clearly a talk is far more than a pas- 
sage of reading material, a whole which 
is more than the sum of its parts.””* 


est aroused by a 


Data from the writer’s study show that 
vocally-skilled readers were able, under 
some circumstances, to bring about more 
listener comprehension than were the 
vocally-unskilled readers. These incon- 
clusive results are in accord with earlier 
studies which have indicated that vocal 
skill is sometimes helpful. 

It is in the area of the relative efficien- 
cy of hearing vs. seeing, however, that 
the findings of this study conflict with 
earlier reports. In the present experi- 
ment, the comprehension gained through 
seeing, i.e., silent reading, was consistent- 
ly greater than that gained through 
hearing. This result is at variance with 
many earlier studies, as well as with a 
recently reported British study on un- 
derstanding of broadcasts in 
states: “. .. the 
scores of the listeners are also very slight- 
ly higher than those of the readers at all 
educational levels, for both immediate 
and delayed recall.”® The contradictory 
findings of studies in this area emphasize 
the necessity of much more investigation. 


radio 


science. Trenaman 


5P. E. Vernon, “An Investigation into the 
Intelligibility of Educational Broadcasts,” Brit. 
Broad. Corp., 1950. 

6 Ibid., p. 10. 

7 Ibid., p. 58. 

8Joseph Trenaman, “Understanding of 
Broadcasts on Science,” Paper Read to Meeting 
of Brit. Assoc. for Adv. of Sci., 1950. 

9 Ibid., p. 7. 








te 


What are the arguments against ex- 
tending the findings of this experiment 
to other situations? In the first place, 
the speeches were perhaps more difficult 
than an average audience would usually 
hear. Then, too, the disorganization 
used here may not be the opposite of 
the kind of organization which charac- 
terizes an organized speech. Disorgani- 
zation affected only the order of whole 
paragraphs. Thus it can be argued that 
the material the test measured was not 
disorganized, since the answer to each 
test question lay completely within a 
paragraph. Yet, there seems to be no 
way to determine comprehension of a 
whole speech except through measuring 
comprehension of its parts, the specific 
facts and which the 
whole. 


ideas, make up 

Since the values of organization were 
not made evident by this experiment, 
perhaps lectures, sermons, presentations 
for radio, and the like do not need the 
careful organization which has been con- 
sidered desirable. It may be possible 
that someone who knows his field thor- 
oughly could, in impromptu and ran- 
dom remarks, present information which 
his audience would comprehend as well 
as if he had spent hours in a painstaking 
preparation and organization of the ma- 
terial. Indeed, a certain lack of organi- 
zation might stimulate an audience to 
make some active effort towards under- 
standing the material presented, and 
thus result in more comprehension than 
would very careful organization. 

The findings of this experiment sug- 
gest, too, that the influence of delivery 
in increasing an audience’s comprehen- 
sion may have been somewhat overrated. 
Even though the skilled readers were 
much more competent vocally than the 
unskilled ones, the audience did not 
always comprehend more from the skill- 
ed readers. Yet it is important to note 
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that these findings justify the insistence 
by radio men that difficult material be 
presented by vocally skilled persons. 
Both when the material was disorgan- 
ized and when it was hard, the audience 
gained more information from listening 
to the vocally skilled readers. 

These considerations concerning the 
worth of organization and of vocal skill 
in delivering a speech are not intended 
to suggest that training in outlining and 
and in delivery skills 
should be discontinued. It is evident, 


organization 


however, that further study and experi- 
mentation in this area are needed. _ 
Of great importance, the writer be- 
lieves, are the positive findings of the 
experiment. One of these findings, that 
the subjects who read the material for 
themselves always comprehended it more 
thoroughly than those who heard it, 
merits thoughtful consideration. It is 
through their ears that many people re- 
the bulk of their 
about what is happening in the world. 
Yet, 
prehend? The opinions they form, the 


ceive information 


what if those who hear do not com- 


judgments upon which they act, may 
be partially or wholly mistaken because 
the listeners did not really grasp what 
they heard. 

Even though people may often listen 
less comprehendingly than they read, 
the solution to the problem does not 
necessarily lie in printing everything. 
It may be that people should learn to 
listen more efficiently. Teachers of speech 
might approach seriously what they have 
long talked of doing—trying to help 
students learn to listen more under- 
standingly. Listening with comprehen- 
sion may be fully as important in a 
democracy as speaking with clarity. A 
people trained to listen with compre- 
hension will not, perhaps, be misled by 


the specious promises of a demagogue. 








THE RISE AND FALL OF PROGYMNASMATA 
IN SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


DONALD LEMEN CLARK 
Columbia University 


HEN I was asked several years 

ago to participate in a group pro- 
ject to prepare a bibliography of Medie- 
val and Renaissance Latin translations 
from ancient Greek, I blithely consented 
to be responsible for Theon, Hermo- 
genes, and Aphthonius—late Greek rhe- 
toricians, many of whose textbooks in 
Latin translation were in my library. 
Of course, when I set about clearing up 
the details in England last summer, I 
found a much more complicated situa- 
tion than I had looked forward to, and 
I discovered that there was something 
like a rise and fall in the popularity of 
the Latin used as school 
books between 1500 and 1700. The re- 
sults of these studies I plan briefly to 
summarize for you. 


translations 


The elementary exercises in writing 
and speaking prose themes must have 
been a torment to schoolboys from re- 
mote antiquity. They were first referred 
to as progymnasmata in the anonymous 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (28), a treatise 
of the fourth century B.c. According to 
Cicero one of the exercises, the thesis, 
had been taught by Aristotle in his own 
school. (Orator, xiv, 46) Suetonius re- 
cords that many of the elementary exer- 
cises were used in the Roman schools 
from the first century B.c. (Rhet. I) 
Quintilian describes them briefly but 
with approval in the first century A.D. 
(I, ix, and II, iv). But the earliest sur- 
viving textbook written to guide school- 
boys in the composition of progymnas- 
mata is that of Aelius Theon of Alex- 


Greek school of the 


second century. 


andria, a master 

Also of the second century, but later 
than Theon, was Hermogenes of Tarsus, 
who, in addition to his Progymnasmata, 
left rhetorical treatises on status, inven- 
tio, and the laws of style. (ed. H. Rabe, 
Teubner, 1913) The Progymnasmata of 
Hermogenes was translated by Priscian 
of Caesaria, the famous grammarian, 
who was teaching Latin in Constantino- 
ple around 515 A.p. This Latin version, 
Prisciani Caesariensis de 
Rhetoricae ex Her- 
mogene Liber, was very popular in the 


Grammatici 
Praeexercitamentis 


Latin speaking west and appears regu- 
larly among the Opera of Priscian in 
the middle ages and Renaissance. 

The most recent Greek schoolmaster 
who wrote a Progymnasmata was Aph- 
thonius, who was teaching at Antioch at 
the end of the fourth and beginning of 
the fifth 
Hermogenes very closely, omitting no 


century. Aphthonius follows 
exercise, and adding only to the extent 
of dividing one exercise into two. His 
strongest bid for popularity was that he 
added a brief model theme to each pat- 
tern of his formulary. Saintsbury, in his 
History of Criticism, (I, 92) called it 
“one of the most craftsmanlike cram- 
books that ever deserved the encomium 
of the epithet and the discredit of the 
noun.” Aphthonius’s teacher, the fa- 
mous sophist Libanius, left a collection 
of model themes for the young student 


to imitate in his exercises. 
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All these text books were available to 
schoolmasters and school boys in Euro- 
pean grammar schools throughout the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
Latin translations—Aphthonius, at least, 
in many translations frequently reprint- 
ed. But before I treat the rise, triumph, 
and fall of progymnasmata in _ the 
schools, let me glance briefly at the ex- 
ercises themselves. 


One thing, common to all textbooks 
of progymnasmata, accounts for their 
success and hence their continued use 
at least through the seventeenth century. 
They all give patterns for the boys to 
follow. They present a graded series of 
exercises in writing and speaking themes 
which proceed from the easy to the more 
difficult; they build each exercise on 
what the boys have learned from pre- 
vious exercises; they repeat something 
from the previous exercise, yet each ex- 
ercise adds something new. The school- 
masters who the classes and 
wrote, translated or adapted the text- 
books never took anything for granted 
except a teacher with a group of boys 
assembled for the purpose of learning 
to compose themes. 


taught 


The first two were narrative exercises 
in retelling FABLES and TALES from 
poetry and history. Next came the ex- 
pository exercises of CHREIA and PRO- 
VERB, which taught the boys to develop 
a topic by iteration, enthymeme, con- 
trast, illustration, example and the testi- 
mony of authority. REFUTATION and 
CONFIRMATION were argumentative 
exercises in analyzing such myths as that 
of Apollo and Daphne to show that the 
story was or was not obscure, incredible, 
impossible, inconsistent, unfitting, or in- 
expedient. The exercise of COMMON- 
PLACE gave practice in enlarging on 
praise of virtue and dispraise of vice. 
The next exercises of ENCOMIUM and 


VITUPERATION taught how to 


praise a person or thing for being virtu- 
ous and to dispraise a person or thing 
for being vicious. The exercise of COM- 
PARISON made but a slight step for- 
ward, showing which of two is better or 
worse. The exercise of IMPERSONA- 
TION, or PROSOPOPOEIA, required 
the pupil to compose an imaginary mon- 
olog which might appropriately be 
spoken or written by an historical, leg- 
endary, or fictitious person under given 
circumstances. The exercise in DE- 
SCRIPTION, in Greek ECPHRASIS, 
was designed to train the boys in vivid 
presentation of details of sight or sound. 
The THESIS was an exercise in delib- 
erative oratory, arguing for or against a 
general question such as Should a man 
marry or seek office. The final elemen- 
tary exercise, LEGISLATION, gave the 
boys practice in speaking for or against 
a law, usually one from ancient history. 

The Progymnasmata of Joannes Pe- 
treius of Toledo (1539) do not deal with 
the type of elementary exercise identi- 
fied with the names of Theon, Hermo- 
genes, and Aphthonius but with the de- 
clamatory exercises of suasoria and con- 
troversia. 

The first of the progymnasmata to 
rise and fall in the Latin West was that 
of Hermogenes in version. 
This work can be consulted in the edi- 
tion of Hertz (Keil, Gram. Lat. III), 
who lists the MSS. 
thirteen editions 


Priscian’s 


I have looked into 
of Priscian’s Opera 
from the princeps of 1470 to 1500 and 
have found all to include the Praeexer- 
citamenta. As they were felt to be Pris- 
cian’s they rose and fell with Priscian. 
As Priscian’s Opera were less frequently 
printed after the Aldine of 1527, the 
Praeexercitamenta tend to appear only 
in miscellanies and collections of Roman 
rhetoric from Aldus to Capperonier to 
Halm. (Graesse V, 446) 

His Progymnasmata 


rarely appear 
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among the Greek works of Hermogenes. 
Brzoska in Pauly-Wissowa (I, 2798) 
states that in almost all MSS, the Progy- 
mnasmata of Aphthonius appear with 
the rhetorical works of Hermogenes, 
which suggests that Aphthonius’ Pro- 
gymnasmata had replaced those of Her- 
mogenes in the Greek schools as an in- 
troduction to the 
Hermogenes. 


rhetorical works of 
Suidas does not mention 
them among the works of Hermogenes. 
Sixteenth and seventeenth century Latin 
translations of the De Arte Rhetorica of 
Hermogenes include his De statibus, De 
inventione, De formis orationis and the 
De methodo gravitatis. The translations 
are by Antonio Bonfine (1538), Natale 
Conti (c. 1550), Johann Sturm (1570-71), 
(1614). None 
translates Hermogenes’ Progymnasmata. 
But the two earliest, Bonfine and Conti, 
include their translations of Aphthonius, 
thus contributing their bit to the lat- 


and Gaspar Laurentius 


ter’s rising tide of popularity, which I 
shall discuss shortly. 

The Progymnasmata of Theon in La- 
tin translation, may be said to rise only 
to fall quite promptly. Camerarius edit- 
ed a Greek text of Theon adorned with 
model themes from Libanius together 
with a Latin translation of the exercises 
and the themes in 1541. Heinsius offer- 
ed a new translation, owing something 
to Camerarius, in 1626, but without the 
model themes, said in his 
preface, were now available in a Paris 


which, he 


This would be the 
Praeludia Oratoria, the Greek text and 


edition of Libanius. 


a Latin translation prepared by Morel- 
lus in 1606-7. And that was the end of 
Theon until Scheffer’s scholarly edition 
of Theon, Aphthonius, and Priscian’s 
Hermogenes, Upsala, 1670. Without 
model themes Theon could not hold the 
textbook market. 


Because he did have model themes 
Aphthonius had been the most popular 


author of Progymnasmata in antiquity. 
Likewise in the Renaissance. From 1507 
to 1680 he was given ten several Latin 
versions by ten several translators as 
well as an eleventh version made by 
combining two previous translations. 
There were 114 different printings that 
I have been able to identify and record. 


The first and in a way the most per- 
manent translation of Aphthonius was 
that of Joannes Maria Catanaeus, first 
printed at Bologna in 1507 with a dedi- 
cation dated September 12, 1506. I em- 
phasize the date of this issue, which I 
consulted at the Bodleian, because 
Pauly-Wissowa (I,2800) lists nothing ear- 
lier than the Aldus of 1513. The last 
and eleventh printing of Catanaeus was 
1543. The next in time and importance 
was the translation of Rudolph Agricola 
in 1532, reprinted six times by 1550. 
Petrus Mosellanus did a free adaptation 
with many more model themes in two 
separate 


issues in 1523, reprinted in 


1525 and 1568. 

This portent, because model 
themes from Mosellanus, plus the trans- 
lations of Catanaeus and Agricola, plus 
whatever was useful in Priscian’s Her- 
mogenes and in Quintilian’s discussion 
of the elementary 


was a 


exercises were com- 
bined to make the most popular text- 
book for rhetoric in the grammar schools 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. This is the famous Aphthonii 
Progymnasmata Partim a Rodolpho Ag- 
ricola, partim a Joanne Maria Catanaeo 
Latinitate, cum Scholis Reinhardi Lori- 
chi. The first edition of 1542 was aug- 
mented in a second of 1546. This be- 
came the standard Latin Aphthonius in 
the grammar schools. It was printed at 
least 73 times from 1546 to 1689, from 
the presses of Marburg, Frankfort, Ley- 
den, Cologne, Toulouse, Salamanca, 
London, Rouen, Geneva, Lyon, Paris, 


Venice, Cambridge, Amsterdam, Breslau, 
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and Leipzig. Richard Rainolde did an 
English adaptation, The 
Rhetorique, 1563. 


Foundation 


But even this flood did not exhaust 
Aphthonian fecundity nor discourage 
the translating energies of the school- 
masters. I append a list: 

In this list of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century translations from the 
Progymnasmata of Aphthonius into La- 
tin the names of the translators are given 
in the chronological order of the first 
editions. If two separate printings of a 
translation appeared in the same year, 
the date appears twice. 

Joannes Maria Catanaeus: 1507, 1513, 1517, 

1521, 1523, 1524, 1525, 1531, 1534. 1541, 1543- 
Rudolphus Agricola: 1532, 1537, 

1543, 1549, 1550. 


Antonio Bonfine: 


1539, 1540, 

1538, 1539- 

Partim a Rudolpho Agricola, partim a Joanne 
Maria Catanaeo, cum scholiis Lorichii: 
1546, 1553, 1555; 
1572, 1574, 1578, 1581, 1582, 1583, 
1592, 1594, 1596, 1598, 1598, 1602, 
1604, 1604, 1605, 1609, 1611, 1611, 
1615, 1616, 1617, 1619, 1619, 1619, 1620, 1620, 
1623, 1627, 1630, 1631, 1634, 1635, 1636, 1636, 
1636, 1642, 1642, 1643, 1643, 1645, 1649, 1650, 
1650, 1651, 1652, 


1542, 
1557, 1564, 1565, 1566, 1570, 
1586, 1589, 
1603, 1603, 
1614, 1614, 


1655, 1655, 1657, 1659, 1660, 
1665, 1665, 1665, 1670, 1671, 1671, 1684, 1689. 
Joachim Camerarius: 1567, 1570, 1588, Cc. 1590. 
Burchard Harbart: 
1627, 1629, 1656. 
Franciscus Scobarius: 
1648, 1660. 
Natale de Comitibus: c. 
Daniel Heinsius: 1626. 
Christoph Praetorius: 
Joannes Schefferus: 


1591, 1596, 1605, 1616, 1621, 


1597, 1621, 1623, 1627, 


1550. 


1655. 
1670, 1680. 

I shall be deeply grateful to anyone 
who sends me date, place of publication, 
and publisher’s name of those items I 
have missed. 


To suggest that there was something 
like a rise and fall of Progymnasmata in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
I list a capital A for each issue of Aph- 
thonius opposite the initial date of each 
decade. 


1500 A 

1510 AA 

1520 AAAAA 

1530 AAAAAAA 

1540 AAAAAAA 
1550 AAAAA 

1560 AAAA 

1570 AAAAA 

1580 AAAAAA 

1590 AAAAAAAAA 
1600 AAAAAAAA 
1610 AAAAAAAAAAA 
1620 AAAAAAAAAA 
1630 AAAAAAA 

1640 AAAAAA 

1650 AAAAAAAAAA 
1660 AAAAA 

1670 AAAA 

1680 AAA 

1690 


But why did the Progymnasmata rise 
and fall? The exercises of Hermogenes 
clearly rose in the West with the popu- 
larity of Priscian’s grammar, with which 
they usually appeared. They fell with 
Priscian when the humanistic grammars 
of Lily, Colet and Erasmus, alone and 
in composite issues, flooded Europe in 
the sixteenth century and superseded 
Priscian. Moreover the Progymnasmata 
of Hermogenes, as well as those of 
Theon, could not successfully compete 
with those of Aphthonius, well exempli- 
fied as they were with model themes. 


So we may conjecture that the Latin 
Aphthonius, with model themes, rose 
with the Lily grammars as part of the 
new movement in humanistic grammar 
school training in Latin theme writing, 
led by Erasmus. Their rise also coin- 
cided with the rise of Ramist rhetoric- 
logic in the mid-sixteenth century. The 
logic of Ramus was famous for his sim- 
plification of the topics or places of 
argument into ten heads. As most of 
these places of argument, such as defini- 
tion, cause, comparison, contrast, itera- 
tion, testimony, are taught in the exer- 
cises of Aphthonius, we can understand 
why Brinsley the schoolmaster could 
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state that school boys would learn logic 
from Aphthonius. Howell, in his recent 
article on Ramus and English rhetoric 
in QJS, gives 1681 as the end of the 
Ramian epoch, almost to a year the date 
I found for the end of the Aphthonian 
epoch. Probably the two fell for the 
same reasons—in part a resolution on 
the part of the scientists, according to 
Sprat in his History of the Royal Society 
(1667), “to reject all the amplifications, 
digressions, and swellings’ of the rhe- 
toricated theme. Perhaps even Milton's 
attack on the “preposterous exaction, 
forcing the empty wits of Children to 
compose Theams” may have contribut- 
ed. Certainly when the composition of 
Latin orations ceased to be the princi- 
pal goal of grammar school education, 
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Aphthonius, along with other helps to 
theme writing, ceased to fill a need. 

But the exercises are still useful in 
teaching theme writing in the vernacu- 
lar as well as in the learned languages. 
Paulus Schaeffer in his Breslau disserta- 
tion, De Aphthonio Sophista, 1854, de- 
fended the thesis: ‘““The study of ancient 
rhetoric, now unfortunately neglected, 
is still of use in gymnasia.”” Americans 
of a certain age well remember being 
indoctrinated in the lore of the chreia, 
under guise of developing a topic sen- 
tence by example, detail, iteration, com- 
parison, and contrast, in Paragraph 
Writing by Scott and Denney. Perhaps 
Progymnasmata, ancient and modern, 
fill a need. 
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INTRODUCTION 
HE “Greek Aphthonius,” as Profes- 
Toe Clark points out in the preced- 
ing article, dates from the late fourth 
or early fifth century, and the “Latin 
Aphthonius” first appeared in the early 
sixteenth century. 

Unless they know Greek 
Latin, scholars interested in the texts of 
the progymnasmata have long been 
forced to rely on the translation of 
Hermogenes in Baldwin’s Medieval 
Rhetoric and Poetic' and on Rainolde’s 
Foundacion of Rhetorike.2, The text of 
Hermogenes does not contain illustra- 
tive examples, and Rainolde’s work, al- 
though it dces include patterns for each 
type of exercise, is not a translation of 


and/or 


Aphthonius; it is a very free adaptation 
of the 
with some original composition from 
Rainolde himself. The Lorich edition 
was, in turn, a combination of the ear- 
lier Latin versions of Agricola and Ca- 
tanaeus, to which Lorich added com- 
mentaries and further examples. Except 


“Latin Aphthonius” of Lorich*® 


*Professor John L. Heller, Head of the 
Department of Classics, University of Illinois, 
was kind enough to act as “consultant on 
special problems” during the writing of this 
paper. 

1Charles Sears Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric 
and Poetic (New York: Macmillan, 1928), pp. 


23-38. 
2Richard Rainolde, The Foundacion of 
Rhetorike [1563] with an _ introduction by 


Francis R. Johnson (New York: Scholars’ Fac- 
similes and Reprints, 1945). 

3See the preceding article for details on 
Lorich’s Aphthonius. 


for similarity in structural design, a 
comparison of Rainolde with the trans- 
lation below will quickly reveal that the 
Foundacion of Rhetorike is “far from 
being a translation of the Progymnas- 
mata of Aphthonius.”’* 


Since the text of Aphthonius is the 
only one extant that includes a complete 
set of models and since, in the hundreds 
of Latin versions previously mentioned 
by Professor Clark, the work 
pecially popular in the schools of the 
Renaissance, the English text should be 
generally available. To that end, the 
translation which follows provides the 


was eS- 


first English version of the Greek text’ 
upon the 
and, ultimately and indirectly, Rain- 


which many Latin editions 


olde’s adaptation were founded. 


4 Rainolde, op. cit., Introduction p. xx. 

5 The more accessible Greek texts are: Aph- 
thonii Progymnasmata, ed. Hugo Rabe, in 
Rhetores Graeci, Vol. X (Leipzig: Teubner, 1926), 


1-51; Rhetores Graeci, ed. Leonard Spengel 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1854) II, 21-56; Rhetores 
Graeci, ed. Christian Walz (Stuttgart and 


Tiibingen: J. G. Cotta, 1832) I, 55-120. The 
present translation is based on the Rabe edition, 
although the Spengel and Walz editions are 
little different from one another and from Rabe 
Renaissance Latin versions are common in the 
rare book rooms of most libraries. 

The Greek text is, as we should expect, full 
of artful balances and clever choices and ar- 
rangements of words. I have tried to retain 
as many of these as possible, even at the 
occasional sacrifice of “smooth” English con 
struction. The reader will also note many histor 
ical and mythological allusions; since all of 
these are either common knowledge or easily 
found in standard dictionaries of the classical 
antiquities, it was decided not to burden the 
paper with a plethora of footnotes. 
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[TRANSLATION 
I. {Concerning a Fable] 

The fable came from poets, and it has 
also become common in the addresses 
of public speakers. 

It is also a fictitious narrative giving 
the semblance of truth. 

Deriving its names from the origina- 
tors, it is variously called Sybaritic, Cili- 
cian, or Cyprian. 

However, the term Aesopeian gener- 
ally prevails, because Aesop composed 
this type of literature best of all. 
verbal, 
More- 


over, the fable is verbal when a human 


The kinds of fables are the 


the moral, and the combined. 
being is represented as doing something; 


the fable is moral when it is carefully 
representing the character of non-verbal 
beings |e.g., animals]; the fable is com- 
bined when it is made up from both the 
non-verbal and the verbal types. 

If you place the moral on which the 
fable is based at the beginning, you will 
call it a promythium [moral prefixed 
to a fable]; an epimythium | moral com- 
ing after a fable], if you place it at 
the end. 


A Moral Fable 
That of the Ants and the Tree-Crickets 
Persuading Youths to Work 

It was the middle of the summer and 
the tree-crickets were chirping away in 
tuneful song, but it was the lot of the 
ants to work and gather the harvest, so 
that they might thence be able to sup- 
ply themselves during the winter. When 
winter came, the ants subsisted on these 
stores; their lot was one of enjoyment 
brought to fulfillment, but joy ended 
in want for the tree-crickets. 

So it is that youthful folly which has 


not been prone to work fares ill in its 


old age. 


Il. |Concerning a Tale | 
A tale is the exposition of a thing 
done, or imagined as done. 
It differs form in 


the same way that a poetic fiction is 


from the story 
distinguished from the form of a poetic 
composition; for the entire Iliad is an 
example of the latter, whereas a poetic 
fiction deals 


with, for the 


instance, 
forging of the arms of Achilles. 


The 


civil; 


tale is dramatic, historical, o1 
with fiction, 
the historical repeats tales of old, and 
the civil is the type which the public 
orators use in their cases. 


The 


siderations: the personal agent, the thing 


the dramatic deals 


tale is concerned with six con- 
done, at what time, in what place, in 
what manner, and for what cause. 

The desirable attributes of a tale are 
four: clarity, brevity, credibility, and 


purity of expression. 


A Dramatic Tale on the Rose 


Let anyone marveling at the beauty 
of the rose consider the misfortune of 
Aphrodite. For the goddess was in love 
with Adonis but Ares, in turn, was in 
love with her; in other words, the god- 
dess had the same regard for Adonis that 
Ares had for Aphrodite. God loved 
goddess and goddess was pursuing mor- 
tal; the longing was the same, even 
though the species was different. The 
jealous Ares, however, wanted to do 
away with Adonis in the belief that the 
death of Adonis would bring about a 
release of his love. Consequently, Ares 
attacked his rival but the goddess, learn- 
ing of his action, was hurrying to the 
rescue. As she stumbled into the rose- 
bush because of her haste, she fell among 
the thorns and the flat of her foot was 
pierced. Flowing from the wound, the 
blood changed the color of the rose to 
its familiar appearance and the rose, 
though white in its origin, came to be 
as it now appears. 
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III. [Concerning a Chreia] 

A chreia is a brief bit of advice bear- 
ing appropriately on some person. 

It is called a chreia because of its 
being serviceable [ypenmdys]. 

The types of chreia are the verbal, 
the active, and the combined. The ver- 
bal type sets forth a service through the 
agency of speech; for instance, Plato's 
saying that seedlings of virtue burst 
forth through sweat and toil. The active 
type, on the other hand, shows its mean- 
ing through action; for example, when 
Pythagoras was asked how long is the 
life of man, he disappeared after remain- 
ing in sight for a short time, thus mak- 
ing the sight of his person a measure 
of life. The combination of both words 
and action is like that incident in which 
Diogenes, seeing a lad misbehaving, 
struck the slave attendant as he said, 
“Why do you teach such things!” 

As for the division of the chreia into 
parts, you may accomplish it under 
these topics: panegyric, paraphrastic, 
from the cause, from the contrary, analo- 
gy, example, testimony of ancients, and 
a brief epilogue. 


A Verbal Chreia 


Isocrates said that the root of learning 
is bitter, but sweet are its fruits. 
[Panegyric.] It is fitting that Isocra- 

tes should be admired for his art, which 

gained for him an illustrious reputation. 

Just what it was, he demonstrated by 

practice and he made the art famous; 

he was not made famous by it. It would 
take too long a time to go into all the 
ways in which he benefited humanity, 
whether he was phrasing laws for rulers 
on the one hand or advising individuals 
on the other, but we may examine his 
wise remark on education. 
[Paraphrastic.] The lover of learn- 
ing, he says, is beset with difficulties at 
the beginning, but these eventually end 
as advantages. That is what he so wisely 


said, and we shall wonder at it as fol- 
lows. 

[From the cause.] The lovers of learn- 
ing search out the leaders in education, 
to approach whom is fearful and to 
desert whom is folly. Fear waits upon 
the boys, both in the present and in 
the future. After the teachers come the 
slave attendants, fearful to look at and 
dreadful when angered. Further, the 
fear is as swift as the misdeed and, after 
fear, comes the punishment. Indeed, 
they punish the faults of the boys, but 
they consider the good qualities only 
fit and proper. The fathers 
more harsh than the slave attendants 
in choosing the streets, enjoining the 
boys to go straight along them, and be- 
ing suspicious of the market-place. If 
there has been need of punishment, 
however, do not 
nature of it, but the youth ap- 
proaching manhood is invested wiii: 
good character through these trials. 


are even 


they understand the 


true 


[From the contrary.] If anyone, on 
the other hand, fled from the teachers 
if he 
shunned his parents, or if he turned 
away from the slave attendants, he com- 
pletely deprived himself of their teach- 
ing and he lost an education along with 
the fear. All these considerations in- 
fluenced the saying of Isocrates that the 
root of learning is bitter. 


out of fear of these things, or 


[Analogy.] , For just as the tillers of 
the soil throw down the seeds to the 
earth with hardship and then gather in 
a greater harvest, in like manner those 
seeking after an education finally win 
by toil the subsequent renown. 

[Example.] Let me call to mind the 
life of Demosthenes; in one respect, it 
was more beset with hardships than that 
of any other rhetor but, from another 
point of view, his life came to be more 
glorious than any other. For he was so 
preeminent in his zeal that the adorn- 
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ment [of hair] was often taken from 
his head, since the best adornment stems 
from virtue. Moreover, he devoted to 
his labors those energies which others 
squander on pleasures. 

[Testimony of ancients.] Consequent- 
ly, there is reason to marvel at Hesiod’s 
saying that the road to virtue is hard, 
but easy it is to traverse the heights. For 
that which Hesiod terms a road, Isoc- 
rates calls a root; in different terms, 
both are conveying the same idea. 

[Epilogue.] In regard to these things, 
there is reason for those looking back 
on Isocrates to marvel at him for having 
expressed himself so beautifully on the 
subject of education. 


IV. [Concerning a Proverb] 

A proverb is a concise expression in 
the form of a statement promoting 
something, or opposing it. 

The kinds of proverbs are these: the 
hortatory, the dissuading, and the de- 
claratory; the simple and the compound; 
the convincing, the real, and the exag- 
gerated. 

Hortatory: “One should treat a guest kindly 
when he is present, but one should let him be 
on his way whenever he wishes.” 

Dissuading: “It is not meet for a man who 
is counselling to sleep all the night long.” 

Declaratory: “There is obviously need of 
money and, without it, none of the things 
lacking can be brought into being.” 

Simple: “The one best omen is to fight for 
fatherland.” 

Compound: “It is not a good thing to have 
many kings; let there be only one.” 

Convincing: “Each man is of such a character 
as that of those in he takes 
pleasure.” 

Real: “It is not possible to find in anyone 
a life free of pain.” 

Exaggerated: “The earth nourishes nothing 
weaker than man.” 


whose company 


As for the division of the proverb, you 
may accomplish it under the tepics of 
the chreia; namely, panegyric, para- 
phrastic, from the cause, from the con- 


trary, analogy, example, testimony of 
ancients, and a brief epilogue. 

However, the chreia differs from the 
proverb in that the former is sometimes 
active, whereas the proverb is always 
verbal, and in that the chreia must be 
the pronouncement 
but the proverb is 
claimed. 


of an individual, 


universally pro- 


A Hortatory Proverb 

“To flee poverty, O Cyrnus, one 

must fall down from rocky heights 

into the depths of the sea.” 

[Panegyric.] In fashioning advice on 
fables, Theognis did not permit poetry 
to be disparaged. For, seeing that the 
poets held the telling of mythic tales in 
high repute, he collected fables giving 
advice in metre on, for instance, how 
one must live, and all the while he was 
calling attention to the loveliness of the 
metre and adding besides the advan- 
tage of his advice. One would, 
indeed, praise Theognis for many things, 
but especially for his wise pronounce- 
ments on poverty. 

[Paraphastic.] And what did he say? 
The man living in poverty should be 
content to die, for it is better first to 
depart this life than to cling to the sun, 
a witness to his disgrace. 


own 


These were 
the ideas which he wisely expressed— 
how beautifully remains to be seen. 
[From the cause.] For one living in 
poverty during his youth does not fash- 
ion a good character; indeed, as he 
advances toward manhood, he wi!l do 
many of the most reprehensible things. 
For, in the one instance, in represcnting 
his country, he will take the lead in 
money matters; in another, as a public 
orator, he will sing the praises of silver; 
and, finally, when drawing lots, lhe will 
take bribes affecting the judgment. 
[From the contrary.] Those who are 
free of poverty, however, are not such 
as these, for during youth they practice 
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the finer things and, as they advance 
toward manhood, they do all things 
openly, whether it be contributing to- 
ward the festivals, or doing the same for 
the military campaigns. 

| Analogy.] Moreover, just as those who 
are bound by burdensome chains have 
an obstacle to action, in the same way 
those living in poverty have obviously 
incurred a hindrance to freedom in 
speech. 
the fact that 
Irus, the same who was an Ithacan, did 


[Examples.| Consider 
not share the same security as the other 
citizens, but he so much identified him- 
self with want, that the name of poverty 
was changed. For, having been origin- 
ally given the name of Arnaeus, he came 
to be called Irus, a new name derived 
But 
is there need to speak of Irus? Indeed, 


from his acting as a servant. why 
when Odysseus, the leader of the Itha- 
cans, pretended poverty upon returning 
to his native land, he shared the vicissi- 
tudes of poverty in being thrust from his 
own home and being subjected to abuse 
from the maidservants. Such is poverty 
and, by way of expressing an opinion, it 
is hard to bear. 

| Testimony of ancients.| Wherefore, 
I should also have a high regard for 
Euripides for saying that it is an evil to 
be in want, in that it is impossible for 
poverty to give: rise to nobility of soul. 

| Epilogue.] How, therefore, is it pos- 
sible adequately to admire Theognis for 
so wisely saying such things on poverty? 

V. [Concerning a Refutation | 

A refutation is an overthrowing of any 
thing set forth. 
one must attack neither 
those things clearly manifest nor those 


utterly impossible, but those which have 


However, 


the middle position [between the ex- 
tremes |. 

It is necessary for those engaged in 
refutation to first the 


state false asser- 


tion of the opposition; next, to add the 
exposition of the matter; and, then, to 
use these -topics: first, the obscure and 
the unconvincing; after this, the im- 
possible, the inconsistent, and the im- 
proper; and, finally, to add the irra- 
tional. 

Moreover, this rhetorical exercise en- 
compasses within itself all the power of 
the art. 


A Refutation 
Ihe stories about Daphne are not 
probabilities. 
| From the false assertion of the oOppo- 
sition.|| To inveigh against the poets 
is indeed absurd, for they rise up per- 
sonally to contradict themselves by mak- 
ing such fabrications in former times in 
regard to the gods. In fact, is it not 
unreasonable that these individuals, on 
the one hand, have shown no regard 
at all for the gods, but that we, on the 
other, have respect for the poets? In- 
deed, I have long grieved at all the 
gods being trampled in the mire, es- 
pecially Apollo, whom they made the 
leader of their very own art. For the 
tales which 
they invented about Apollo’s Daphne. 


following ‘are the mythic 


[Exposition.] Daphne, they say, came 
forth from earth and Ladon and, excel- 
ling all in beauty, she won the Pythian 
| Apollo] as her lover. Moreover, being 
in love, he pursued; yet, pursuing, he 
could not catch her, but the earth, wel- 
coming a daughter, put forth a blossom 
{laurel tree] having the same name as 
the maiden. Thereupon, he crowned 
himself with her in her changed form; 
and the plant becomes a crown offered 
at the Pythian tripod | Delphian oracle | 
because of his love for the mortal 
maiden, and the flower becomes a token 
of his art. Such were the things which 
they fabricated; it remains to make a 


test of these, as follows. 
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[From the obscure.| Daphne came 
forth from Ladon and earth. What cre- 
dence does she win as to her birth? For, 
whereas she was human, did they | the 
parents| possess another nature beside 
this one? Further, how did Ladon have 
intercourse with the earth? By flooding 
it with his waters? Each and every one 
of the rivers, then, are to be called hus- 
bands of earth, for all overflow it. 
Moreover, if a human being has been 
born of a river, it follows that it is possi- 
ble for a river to be born of man, fot 
descendants give evidence of their be- 

tters. Indeed, what name do they give 
to a marriage of river and earth? A 
hymeneal is for animate beings, but the 
earth did not spring forth from animate 
beings. Accordingly, one must either 
classify Daphne among the streams, o1 
one must establish Ladon among men. 


|From the impossible.| But let it be 
so; let it be conceded to the poets that 
Daphne was born of earth and of Ladon. 
Once born, by whom was the child 
brought up? Even if you concede her 
birth, her childhod turns out to be 
impossible. For where did the child 
have a place to dwell? With the parent, 
I suppose? And what human being en- 
dures living in a river? The father 
would forget that he was drowning the 
child in the flowing currents rather than 
rearing her in the waters. Or, you say, 
the child spent her time under the earth 
beside her mother? Then, she passed 
unnoticed and, in this way, she had no 
one to observe her. But love would not 
come into being for one whose beauty 
was concealed. 

|From the improper.| And, if you 
wish, let us also concede the above to 
the poets. How was a god in the throes 
of love and how, through desire, did 
he falsify his nature? Love is the most 
vexatious thing in the world, and to 
attribute the worst evils to the gods is 


blasphemy. For, if the gods do indeed 
suffer all diseases, in what respect are 
they still superior to human_ beings? 
If they undergo the very worst thing, 
love, in what respect do they differ from 
most men, when they too are suffering 
the most grievous burden? But their 
nature neither knows the emotion, nor 
does the Pythian seem to have been a 


suitor. 


[From the _ inconsistent. | 


Further- 
more, how did the Pythian in his pur- 
suit of the maiden come off second best 
to a mortal soul? Men are superior to 
women—and do women get a greater 
share, then, of the gods? How is it that 
that which is inferior to mortal men still 
overcame gods? Further, how did the 
mother react when her daughter was 
reluctant? Did she reckon marriage 
among things of no value? How, then, 
did she herself become a mother? Or, 
among good things? Why, then, did she 
deprive the child of its privileges? 
Therefore, either she did not become a 
mother or, having become one, she is 
to be considered an unworthy one. 

|From the irrational.| Further, why 
did the earth act contrary to her familiar 
deeds? She distressed the Pythian by 
rescuing her daughter—and was she try- 
ing to win him over again by returning 
her? There was no need to please, if she 
wished to vex. Moreover, why was the 
god crowned with laurel at the tripods? 
The flower became a symbol of pleasure, 
but the prophetic power is offered as a 
sign of virtue. How, therefore, did the 
Pythian reconcile things which were not 
disposed by nature to be brought to- 
gether? How was the cause on a mortal 
plane but the effect on an immortal 
one; 

Let there be an end to this considera- 
tion of the poets, lest I seem to be cry- 


ing out against them. 
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VI. [Concerning a Confirmation ] 


A confirmation is a showing of proof 
for any thing set forth. 


However, one must prove neither 
those things clearly manifest nor those 
utterly impossible, but those which have 
the middle position [between the ex- 


tremes. | 


It is necessary for those who are giv- 
ing proof to make use of topics opposite 
to those of the refutation, and to speak 
first of the good reputation of the pro- 
ponent; then, in turn, to take up the 
exposition and to make use of the oppo- 
site topics: the obvious in place of the 
obscure, the convincing for the uncon- 
vincing, the possible for the impossible, 
the consistent for the inconsistent, the 
proper for the improper, and the ra- 
tional for the irrational. 


This exercise also encompasses all the 
power of the art. 


A Confirmation 
The stories about Daphne 
are probabilities. 


[From the good reputation of the 
proponents.]| He who speaks against 
the poets seems to me to be speaking 
against the Muses themselves. For, if 
the poets pass on those things which 
they relate with the approval of the 
Muses, how would not he who was seek- 
ing to condemn these sayings of the 
poets be contradicting the Muses them- 
selves? As for me, I respect the judg- 
ment of the poets above all, especially 
that of the man who stated truly that 
Daphne was the beloved of the Pythian. 
Take, for example, the statement which 
some refuse to believe: 
says, “came forth 


“Daphne,” he 


from earth and La- 


” 


don. 


[Exposition from the obvious.] What, 
in heaven’s name, is unbelievable in 
this? Do not all things have earth and 
watef as a source? Does not the seed of 


life come before the elements? Further, 
if everything that is born comes from 
earth and water, Daphne affirms the 
common stock of all things in her hav- 
ing come forth from earth and Ladon. 
But, though sprung from the common 
source of all, she excelled the others in 
beauty—and very reasonably so. For 
that which is yielded first from the earth 
comes forth together with the beauty of 
its origin. For there are many bodily 
generations in which beauty is observed, 
but the first to appear is the most highly 
developed of all. Reasonably then, as 
the first one born of earth, Daphne ex- 
celled the others in beauty. 

[From the convincing.] Since Daphne 
excelled in beauty, the Pythian fell in 
love with the maiden—and very reason- 
ably. For, if anything beautiful lives on 
earth, it all came forth from gods. Fur- 
thermore, if beauty is an exceptionally 
fortunate attribute of the good things 
on earth, beauty could have a god as an 
admirer in the eyes of those to whom 
beauty is a gift of the gods. For all the 
gods are fond of those things which they 
present as gifts. 

[From the possible.] And the god in 
love undertook to correct his condition. 
For the virtues have these characteris- 
tics: They have to be won through effort 
and, apart from tribulations, it is not 
possible to win a virtue. Wherefore, he 
labored in love and, though loving, he 
did not win his objective. For it is im- 
possible to attain the end of a virtue; 
consequently, they are not detracting 
from the nature of the gods when they 
say the Pythian was in love, but they 
are declaring that the nature of the vir- 
tue is responsible. That is, the object of 
pursuit leaves its mark on the pursuer. 


[From the consistent.] And the moth- 
er took unto herself the fleeing maid. 
For all mortal things have been of such 
a nature; they hasten on to that from 
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which they sprang. On this account, 
Daphne returns to the earth from which 
she came forth. 

[From the proper.] And having re- 
ceived the maid, the earth yielded up a 
plant. For both activities belong to 
earth, since men are contantly falling to 
her and trees are being brought forth 
from her. 


[From the rational.] And the plant, 
having made its appearance, became 
instrumental in honor to Apollo. For 
the gods do not leave plants outside of 
their concern, but they crown themselves 
with growing things. For the first fruits 
of earth are dedicated to gods and be- 
come a symbol of prophetic power. This, 
too, I believe is fitting. For they call the 
maid Sophrona [chaste], and oracular 
powers proceed from moderation in 
sensual desires. By those, in whose eyes 
the maid knew no such pleasure, she is 
dedicated to virtue. For it could not be 
possible for one who was morbidly af- 
fected to foretell the future. 


For these reasons I marvel at the poets 
and, because of this, I have a high re- 
gard for moderation [pun on 76 perpov, 
meaning both verse and moderation]. 


VII. [Concerning a Commonplace] 

A commonplace is a speech amplifying 
the evil things connected with anyone. 

It is so called because of its applying 
alike to all those who had a part in the 
particular matter; for example, a speech 
against a traitor applied to all alike 
who shared in the practice. 


It is like a second speech and like an 
epilogue; wherefore, the commonplace 
does not have an exordium, but we 
make up a pattern for exordia for the 
purpose of training the young. After 
th-se, you will place topics with “from 
the incompatible” in first position; then, 
you will add the exposition, not as 
though explaining, for the matter has 


been examined, but as if spurring on the 
listener. After this, you will add a com- 
parison, attaching greater blame to the 
accused through contrast; then a topic, 
so-called intention, in which you attack 
the motive of the agent; then a digres- 
sion, in which you shrewdly reproach 
his past life; then a rejection of mercy 
and the final topics of the exercise 
drawn from these goods: the lawful, the 
just, the rational, the possible, the pro- 
bable, and the imminent. 


A Commonplace against a Despot 

[Exordium A.] Inasmuch as laws are 
established among us, and courts of jus- 
tice are part of our political structure, 
that man who breaks the laws must pay 
a penalty to law. For, if it were likely 
that he would become more moderate 
by winning acquittal in the present case, 
perhaps one would have let him off 
from the trial. But since by escaping 
now he will be more violent, wherein 
is it right that leniency in the present 
should bring about a beginning of des- 
potic rule? 


[Exordium B.] Indeed, all others 
who have judging allotted to them ac- 
quire no harm at all from the acquittal 
of those brought to trial. But acquittal 
of a despot will inflict harm upon the 
judges, for judging is no longer allowed 
when a despot has gained control. 


[From the incompatible.] It seems 
to me that you will grasp more precisely 
the meaning of the present case if you 
examine the judgments of our ancestors. 
For our forefathers, as if with good in- 
tent toward us, planned a state free of 
domination 





and with every good rea- 
son. Since at different times different 
fortunes befall mankind and alter the 
judgment of men, they [ancestors] bal- 
anced the vagaries of fortune against 
the uniformity of laws and thus devised 
norms of conduct from which they 
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worked out one standard of judgment 
for all. So it was that law came into 
being for the bodies of citizens as the 
rectifier of evils caused by misfortunes. 

[Exposition.]| With no thought for 
any of these matters, that man has con- 
ceived a very evil purpose, that of alter- 
ing the constitution of the State. This 
is what he would say to himself: 

“Why are these things so, O gods? Though 1 


have been shown to be above the crowd, shall 


I suffer myself to have equality with the rest 
And 
fortune to acquire wealth in vain, if I shall 


in every single case? am I allowing my 
be providing the same things for the many? 
Shall poor men assemble to form judgment on 
And is that which seems best 
What then, 
shall there be from these things? I will seize 
the laws 
perish wretchedly; thus, I will be 
the 


me? to the many 


to become a law for me? escape, 


aside to 
the 


the citadel and I will put 


law to 


many, not they to me.” 


‘These are the ideas which he broached 
to himself without bringing them to ful- 
fillment, for the goodwill of the gods 
intervened. Therefore, since we do in- 
deed owe thanks to the gods for these 
things, let them be preserved from this 
man today. 


|Comparison.| A murderer is dread- 
For the 


former commits his foul deed against 


ful but the despot is worse. 


a single person of no consequence; the 
latter changes all the fortunes of the 
State. Accordingly, the crime of a man- 
slayer is less serious than that of a despot 
by as much as the offense of a moment 
falls short of the murder of all. 


| Intention.| It is the practice for all 
other men, even if they commit the 
most heinous crimes, at least to distin- 
guish the intention from the deed; only 
the despot does not have the temerity 
to say that his act was involuntary. Fo 
if he were unwilling to undertake the 
course of tyranny, perhaps one would 
have excused him on the basis of | lack 
of] intention. But since he did so delib- 
erately, how is it just to absolve from 
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responsibility a man who had, prior to 
the acts, become involved by intention? 


| Digression.| Indeed, all other peo- 
ple who come before us in judgment are 
on trial only for the present circum- 


stances and, because of their past life 
they are often freed. Only the present 
defendant is judged on both lives. Fo 
he did not conduct his past life with 
moderation and his present is more dam 
aging than the past, so that he has to 
give satisfaction both for those offenses 
which he earlier committed and _ for 
those which he committed in later times. 
Who, then, 


appt als tor 


[Rejection of mercy. | 


will win his release’ by 


mercy? But 


when they wail, then you may considet 


His children, | suppose? 


the laws to have been established. Sure- 
ly, it is more just by far to cast a vote 
this 


for them than for the children ol 


man. For through the children of this 
man the despotism would have been 
the laws vou 


have yourselves won the right to pass 


confirmed, but through 


judgment. And so, you are more just 
in casting your vote in accordance with 
these laws through which you have 
been established as judges. 

{Lawful.] And if it is lawful to honor 
those freeing the fatherland, it follows 
that those reducing it to slavery are to 


be punished. 


[Just.] And it is just that a penalty 
should be fixed among us equal to the 
harm that this man has done. 


| Rational. | 


pay what is due by falling, for he will be 


Further, the despot will 


causing the laws to have prevailed. 

| Possible.| Moreover, it is easy to ac- 
complish punishment of the present ol- 
For, 
armed guards to set up his despotism, 


fender. whereas this man needed 
we in our turn will not need allies to 
put an end to the despot. But the vote 
of judges will suffice to destroy the en- 


tire power of despotism. 
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VIII. [Concerning an Encomium | 

An encomium is a speech bringing 
out the good points in someone. 

It has been so called from the singing 
n villages \év xopus| in days gone by, 
xopar Was also used in the sense of 
confined districts. 


It differs from a festive ode and from 
a panegyric in that the festive ode is 
dedicated to gods, whereas the encom- 
ium is dedicated to mortals, and in that 
the panegyric is composed in a short 
time, whereas the encomium is brought 
forth according to rules of art. 

The proper objects of praise are per- 
sons and things, times and places, dumb 
animals and, in addition, plants; per- 
sons like Thucydides or Demosthenes, 
things like justice or temperance, times 
like spring or summer, places like har- 
bors and gardens, dumb animals like a 
horse or an ox, plants like an olive tree 
or vine. You may praise in common and 
singly; in common, as all Athenians, 
separately, as one Athenian. 

Now, this is the exact division of the 
encomium, and you should work it out 
under these topics: You will make the 
exordium according to the subject at 
hand; next, you will place genus, which 
vou will divide into race, fatherland, 
forebears, and fathers; then, you will 
take up education, which you will di- 
vide into inclination to study, talent, 
and rules; then, you will bring out the 
most important topic of the encomium, 
the achievements, which you will divide 
into the spirit, the body, and fortune— 
the spirit like courage or prudence, the 
body like beauty, swiftness, or strength, 
and fortune like power, wealth, and 
friends. To these you will add compari- 
son, in order to infer a greater position 
for the one being praised through the 
process of placing side by side; finally, 
the epilogue more in the style of a 
solemn prayer. 


bo 
~!I 


An Encomium of Thucydides 


To honor the inventors of useful 
things for their very fine contributions 
is just, and just it is that the light com- 
ing forth from those men be turned with 
good reason upon those who displayed 
it. Accordingly, I shall laud Thucy- 
dides by choosing to honor him with 
the history of the man himself. More- 
over, it is a good thing that honor be 
given to all benefactors, but especially 
to Thucydides above others, because 
he invented the finest of all things. Fon 
it is neither possible to find anything 
superior to history in these circum- 
stances, nor is it possible to find one 
more skillful in history than Thucy- 


dides. 


Accordingly, Thucydides came from a 
land which gave him both life and a 
profession. For he was not born from 
an indifferent quarter but from whence 
history came and, by gaining Athens as 
his mother of life, he had kings for 
ancestors, and the stronger part of his 
good fortune proceeded from his earlier 
ancestry. By gaining both force of an- 
cestry and democratic government, the 
advantage from one supplied a check 
upon the other, preventing his being 
rich unjustly through political equality 
and concealing public poverty through 
the affluence of his descent. 


Having come upon the scene with 
such advantages, he was reared under a 
civil polity and laws which are by 
nature better than others. Knowing 
how to live both under arms and under 
law, he determined to be in one and 
the same person both a philosopher and 
a general, neither depriving history of 
military experience nor placing battles 
in the class of intellectual virtue. Fur- 
ther, by combining things which were 
naturally separate, he made a single 
career in things for which he had no 
single set of rules. 
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As he arrived at manhood, he kept 
seeking an opportunity for the display 
of those qualities in which he had been 
well disciplined. And fortune soon pro- 
duced the war, and he made the actions 
of all the Greeks his personal concern. 
He became the custodian of the things 
which the war brought to pass, for he 
did not allow time to erase the deeds 
separately accomplished. Among these, 
the capture of Plataea is famous; the 
ravages of Attica were made known, the 
Athenian circumnavigation of the Pelo- 
ponnesus was described, and Naupactus 
was a witness to sea battles—by collect- 
ing these things in writing, Thucydides 
did not allow them to escape notice. 
Lesbos was won, and the fact is pro- 
claimed to this day; a battle was fought 
against the Ambraciotes, and time has 
not obscured the event; the unjust decree 
of the Lacedaemonians is not unknown. 
Sphacteria and Pylos, the great achieve- 
ment of the Athenians, has not escaped 
unseen. Where the Corcyraeans speak 
in the assembly at Athens, the Corin- 
thians present answers to them. The 
Aeginetans go to Lacedaemon with accu- 
sations. Archidamus is discreet before 
the assembly but Sthenelaides is urging 
them on to war. And to these examples, 
add Pericles, holding a Spartan embassy 
in no esteem and not allowing the Ath- 
enians to make trouble when they were 
displeased. Once and for all, these things 
are preserved for all time by Thucy- 
dides’ book. 

Does anyone really compare Herodo- 
tus with him? But Herodotus narrates 
for pleasure, whereas this man utters all 
things for the sake of truth. To the ex- 
tent that entertainment is less worthy 
than a regard for the truth, to that de- 
gree does Herodotus fall short of the 
virtues of Thucydides. 

There would be many other points 
to mention about Thucydides, if the 


great number of his praises did not pre- 
vent the enumeration of all of them. 


An Encomium of Wisdom, 


It is a fortunate thing to acquire wis- 
dom, but to praise it according to its 
worth is impossible; so much of happi- 
ness stems from it, that it is established 
as a common possession of gods. 


For one god pursues one bent; an- 
other god, another. Hera presides over 
weddings; Ares, along with Athena, over 
wars. Hephaestus forges beside a fire, 
and Poseidon guides the seafarers. One 
god labors at one thing, another at an- 
other, but all have a share in wisdom 
and Zeus in particular more than all 
the rest. For he is recognized as wiser 
than all to the degree that he is more 
powerful than the gods. And [his] wis- 
dom inspires trust in the sovereignty of 
Zeus; indeed, the gods acquired it as an 
innate quality and it proceeded to the 
earth, where the children of the gods 
brought it into this life. Therefore, it 
remains for us to marvel at the poets, 
also, because they made children of 
gods out of Palamedes, Nestor, and any 
other man among those of earlier times 
who is acclaimed in song as being very 
wise without their standing forth among 
gods by nature. Otherwise, they would 
have been established as gods them- 
selves, and they would proclaim their 
share of the virtue by their community 
of birth. But since they had acquired 
the virtue of the gods, they were recog- 
nized as children of gods, and they ap- 
pear to be among gods whose possession 
of wisdom came forth as a token of their 
origin. 

Furthermore, wisdom holds sway over 
critical times on both sides. For some 
qualities are popular only in time of 
peace, while others are admired only in 
time of war, but wisdom alone under- 
stands how to be master of either situa- 
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tion, as if they were one and the same. 
For she engages in war as though entire- 
ly ignorant of peace; conversely, she 
partakes of peace in such a way as 
to seem altogether unaware of battles. 
And over whatever field she presides, 
it is considered to be within her province 
alone,. for she makes laws in time of 
peace and makes use of every variety of 
tranquility, but in wars she points the 
way to victories. Wisdom, available to 
effect victory in arms, does not permit 
another quality to be successful in the 
assemblies, but she knows how to rule 
over both alike, those at war and those 
at peace. 


Wisdom alone interprets the will of 
the gods, for she alone knows the future 
like a god. She opens up the land to 
farmers and allots the sea to sailors. 
Without wisdom it is not possible to 
reap the fruits of the earth nor, in turn, 
is it possible to embark upon a ship 
without someone to pilot it wisely. Thus 
it is that whatever the sea lavishes and 
whatever the land produces for man- 
kind, these things have been brought 
into being as a discovery of wisdom. She 
did not leave in obscurity the secrets 
which the vault of heaven keeps to it- 
self, for alone discovered for 
measure of the sun’s circuit 
course 


wisdom 
the 
the 


man 
the stars. 
Even now, the wise man is not ignorant 
of the state of the earth and only wis- 
dom discloses how we shall be in our 


and of each of 


final state. She captured Troy; a clever 
strategem accomplished that which a 
very long time was unable to capture. 
She put an end to the entire power of 
the Persians by lighting upon a unique 
plan. The eye of Cyclops was put out, 
after Odysseus had planned a clever de- 
vice. In short, if anything is superior, it 
has resulted from wisdom. 

Is there anyone, indeed, who will 
compare bravery to her? But what pow- 


er is able to accomplish is the gift of 
wisdom and, if you take away prudence 
from bravery, it is left accused of defect. 
There would be many other points 
to mention about wisdom, but it is not 
practicable to discuss them in detail. 


IX. [Concerning a Vituperation | 

A vituperation is a speech bringing 
out the bad points in someone. 

It differs from a commonplace in that 
the commonplace invokes punishment, 
whereas the vituperation has only accu- 
sations. 

It is divided into the same topics as 
the encomium, and it is required to 
find fault with just as many things as 
are the objects of praise: persons and 
things, times and places, dumb animals 
and, in addition, plants. They must be 
criticized both collectively and individu- 
ally. 

And in making a beginning, you 
will bring forth the genus, which you 
will divide in the same way as for the 
encomium, and you will set down the 
education, the achievements, the com- 
parison, and the epilogue, just as in 
encomia. 


A Vituperation of Philip 

It is not fitting either to abandon vir- 
tue without commendation or to pass 
over baseness without censure, because 
advantage accrues both when good is 
praised and evil is criticized. It is in- 
deed fitting that each and every one of 
those disposed to evil should be criti- 
cized, and this is especially true of 
Philip to the degree by which he sur- 
passed all the wicked. 

For he came ‘forth from a_ people 
which is the worst of the barbarians, 
seeking to move from place to place be- 
cause of cowardice. For the people of 
Argos first thrust them forth; then, wan- 
dering aimlessly, they fled to the coun- 
try which they now have. They effected 
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this setthement through a double mis- 
that 


the stronger and cast out the weaker; 


fortune, in they gave way before 
through cowardice and greed, they could 
not agree on a settled abode. And being 
the scion of such a people, he came 
from a city even more undistinguished. 
For Macedonians are the worst of the 
barbarians and Pella is the meanest city 
of the land of the Macedonians, one 
whose men do not fare well even when 
sold into slavery abroad. Coming from 


such a uncouth 


land, he had the most 
forefathers in the country. For this man’s 
ancestor was another Philip who was 
not accepted as ruler of the land because 


of his birth. \Amvyntas, his 


Then came 
father, who needed the help of others 
for a kingdom; for the Athenians re- 


stored him, when he was driven out. 


back- 


ground, he lived as a hostage with the 


And distinguished by such a 
Thebans and, though staying in the 
midst of Greece, he did not change his 
way of life as a result of the association, 
but he added a barbarian incontinence 
to Greek And although all 
qualities are different for Greeks and 
barbarians, this one man 


customs. 


both 
sides producing an equal wickedness in 
unlike peoples. 


was on 


First, he enslaved his own kin, thus 
showing his distrust of those from whom 
he was descended. Then, attacking his 
He car- 
ried off the Paeonians; he attacked the 
Illyrians; he 


neighbors, he destroyed them. 


and seized the 
land of the Triballi, laving hold of as 
much of the possessions of the tribes as 
had the misfortune to be close by. He 
captured in battle the bodies of the bar- 
barians but not their minds along with 
their 


invadecl 


bodies, for those who became 
slaves because of arms were dreaming of 
revolt, and they were free in thought 
And after over- 


whelming the neighbors of these bar- 


who were slaves in fact. 


barians, he kept marching in his ad 
First, he sub 
Greeks which 


Thrace, capturing 


vance against the Greeks. 
dued those cities of the 
were In Amphipolis 
and subjugating Pydna, taking Potidaea 
along with them, and not considering 
Pherae as apart from Pagasae, nor Mag 
nesia as apart from Pherae; but all the 
taken 
bore enslavement as a sign of their com- 


cities of Thessaly were and thev 
mon relationship. But it is also fitting 
to tell about the death of this man. For, 
as he subjected everything to himself 
as he advanced and through treacher\ 
enslaved those who made treaties with 
him, the gods, in anger because of the 
broken treaties, brought about a death 
appropriate for him. For they did not 
destroy him in battle, nor did they make 
heroism a witness to his death. but the, 
put an end to him amid nothing but 
worldly pleasures, thus‘ making pleasure 
a shroud worthy of the evil deeds of 
Philip, so that both in life and in death 
he might have witnesses to his incon- 


tinence. 


Indeed, who will compare Echetus to 


this man? At least Echetus, though 
cutting off bits of extremities, left the 
rest of the body: the latter destroved 


whole bodies with all their parts. Philip 


is more terrible than Echetus to the 


same degree that a destruction of a 
whole is more painful than the destruc- 
tion of a part. 

life, 


knew when to stop, but we must stop 


Throughout his Philip never 


further discussion about him. 


X. Concerning a Comparison 
A comparison is a comparative speech 
inferring through juxtaposition that a 
thing is greater than its rival. Further, 
it is necessary for those who make com- 
parisons either to place the good beside 
beside the 


the excellent, or the mean 


base, or the upright beside the wicked, 
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or the small beside the greater. In short, 
the comparison is a two-fold encomium, 
or a vituperation combined with an 
encomium; and all kinds of comparison 
that 
with the 


are very effective, but especially 


the small 


which compares 
greater 

The same things are worthy objects 
for comparison as are fit for vituperation 
and praise: persons and things, times 
and places, dumb animals and, in addi- 
tion, plants. 

It is not fitting that those who make 
comparisons should set one “whole” be- 
side another, for this is dull and unim- 
pressive, but they should rather set one 
point beside another, for this is indeed 
impressive. Since division into points 
is the mode of encomium, it is not that 
of comparison, and there is no | topic of] 
comparison in the 


lexercise|, because 


this entire exercise is a Comparison. 

A Comparison of Achilles and Hector 
Seeking to compare virtue with virtue, 

I am going to measure the son of Peleus 

by the standard of Hector. For the vir- 

tues themselves; 


are to be honored in 


compared, they become even more 
worthy of imitation. 

Accordingly, both were born of not 
one land, but each alike sprang from 
One was of Phthia, 


whence came the name of Greece itself. 


one that is famous. 
Che other was of Troy, whose builders 
were the first of the gods. To the degree 
that having been born in similar lands 
is not an inferiority in regard to com- 
mendation, by that degree Hector is not 
excelled by Achilles. And being born, 
the one as well as the other, of a praise- 
worthy land, both belonged to families 
of equal stature. For each was descended 


from Zeus. Achilles was the son of Pe- 


leus, Peleus of Aeacus, and Aeacus of 
Zeus: Hector, likewise, came from Priam 
and Laomedon, Laomedon from Dar- 


danus, and Dardanus was a son of Zeus. 


aad 


And having been born with Zeus as a 
progenitor, they had forefathers nearly 
alike. For the Achilles 
were Aeacus and Peleus, of whom the 
former freed the Greeks from want and 


the latter was allotted marriage with a 


ancestors of 


goddess as a prize for his prowess in 
overcoming the Lapithes. On Hector’s 
side, Dardanus was a forefather who 
formerly lived with the gods, and _ his 
father, Priam, was in command of a 
city whose walls were built by gods. To 
the degree that there was similarity in 
living with the gods and _ association 
with superior beings, by that degree is 


Hector about equal to Achilles. 


And 
both 


descended from such ancestors, 


grew to manhood. The one was 
reared by Chiron, while Priam was the 
tutor of the other by contributing les- 
sons in virtue through his natural rela- 
tionship. Just as an education in vir- 
tue is equal in both instances, so to 


them both does it bring equal fame. 


When both arrived at manhood, they 
gained similar stature out of a single 
struggle. For, in the first place, Hector 
led the Trojans and he was the pro- 
tector of Troy as long as he survived. 
He remained in alliance with gods dur- 
ing that time and, when he fell, he left 
Troy lying vulnerable. Achilles, on the 
other hand, was the leader of Greece in 
arms; by terrifying all, he was prevail- 
ing against the Trojans and he had the 
help of Athena in the contest but, when 
he fell, he deprived the Achaeans of 
the Overcome 
through Athena, the former | Hector] 
was destroyed; the latter [ Achilles] fell, 


struck down at the hands of Apollo. 


gaining upper hand. 


{nd both, having sprung from gods, 
were taken off by gods; whence they 
drew their beginning, they also derived 
the end of their lives. To the degree 
that there was similarity in life and in 
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death, by that degree is Hector on a 
par with Achilles. 

It would be possible to say many 
other things on the virtue of both, ex- 
cept that [to sum it all up] both won 
a similar glory through their deeds. 


XI. Concerning a Characterization 

A characterization is an imitation of 
the character of a proposed person. 

Moreover, variations of this form are 
three: prosopopoeia, and 
ethopoeia. And ethopoeia, having [for 
its subject] a known person, is invented 


idolopoeia, 


as to character only, whence ethopoeia 
[700s character ] 
takes its name; for example, the words 
which Hercules might say, when Eury- 
theus was commanding him. Here, Her- 


roeiv, to make up 


cules has indeed been known, but we 
fabricate his character in speech. Idolo- 
poeia also has a known person but one 
deceased and thus prevented from speak- 
ing, as Eupolis invented in Demes and 
Aristides in the oration “On the Four”: 
whence [ etSwAov 
make up a spirit] takes its name. It is 


idolopoeia moviv, to 
prosopopoeia whenever all things are 
invented, both character and_ person, 
just as when Menander made up Confu- 
For the 
tion is a thing and not a person at all, 
whence prosopopoeia 


tation [personified }. confuta- 
[xpocwrov rovetv, 
to make up a person] takes its name, 
for a person is invented along with the 
character. 

Further, there is this division of the 
characterizations: the emotional, the 
the And .the 
emotional characterizations show feeling 
in relation to everything, like the words 
which Hecuba might utter when Troy 
was being destroyed. The moral char- 
acterizations bring forth character only, 
like the words which a man of the main- 
land might utter upon first behold- 
ing the sea. The combined characteriza- 
tions encompass both, like the words 


moral, and combined. 


which Achilles, deciding to fight, might 
utter over the fallen Patrocles. For 
character is [seen in] the determination, 
and feeling is [generated by] a dying 
friend. 

Moreover, you will compose the char- 
acterization with qualities that are clear, 
concise, fresh, unconstrained, and free 
from all complication and pretense: and 
for the sake of topics, you will divide it 
into these three periods of time: pres- 
ent, past, and future. 


A Model Characterization 


Words such as those Niobe might utte1 
after her children were murdered. 
[Present.] Childless now, who seemed 
blest with many children before, what 
kind of fortune am I exchanging for 
others? And the great number has be- 
come a want the 
mother of not a single child, I who ap- 
peared to be the foremost of many in 
this regard, so that it was better to have 
lacked the power to give birth than to 
give birth for tears! 
children] are more than 
those not giving birth, for through the 
rivalry [with Leto] I have come to a 


grievous loss. 


and I have become 


Those robbed [ of 
unfortunate 


[Past.] But woe is me! I am bearing 
a misfortune that of the one 
breeding me; I descended from Tanta- 
lus, who once lived with the gods but he 
was then banished from the society of 
gods. And descended from Tantalus, I 
confirm the relationship by these mis- 
fortunes. I was associated with Leto; I 
fare badely because of her, and I have 
brought that association to the destruc- 
tion of children; 


akin to 


connection with a 
goddess brings me to misfortune. Before 
I entered into the rivalry with Leto, I 
was a happier mother but, having be- 
come well-known, I am at a loss for 
offspring, which I had in abundance 
before the rivalry. And now weeping for 


each child falls to my lot and also be- 
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wailing the loss of what was a great 
source of pride. 

[Future.] Whither may I turn? To 
what things shall I cling? What kind of 
tomb will be of use to me in the face of 
the destruction of all the fallen children? 
The honors have ended in misfortunes. 
But why do I mourn for these things, 
since it is allowed to ask heaven that 
another nature be given in exchange? 
I have seen an only escape from the 
misfortunes, namely, to withdraw toward 
that state which is insensible of any- 
thing. But I am more fearful lest, ap- 
pearing in that form, I should continue 
weeping. 

XII. [Concerning a Description] 

A description is an expository speech, 
distinctly presenting to view the thing 
being set forth. 

One must describe persons and things, 
times and places, dumb animals and, 
in addition, plants; persons, as Homer 
describes [Eurybates in the Odyssey]: 
“He was round in the shoulders, bronzed, 
with thick, curling hair’; things, like 
battles on land and sea, just as the his- 
torian describes them; times, like spring 
and summer, in recounting as many 
kinds of flowers as forth from 
them; places, as Thucydides himself 
speaks of Chimerium, the port of the 


come 


Thesprotians, in telling exactly what 
shape it has. And it is necessary for 
those who describe persons to go from 
the first elements to the last, that is to 
say, from head to foot; in describing 
things, from those earlier than these 
and those things now in these and what- 
ever is wont to spring from these things; 
in describing times and places, from 
those surrounding and those within 
them. 

The kinds of descriptions are the sim- 
ple and the compound. Further, the 
simple are such as those recounting land 
or sea battles; the compound are such as 
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those taking up things and times at the 
same time, just as Thucydides describes 
the night battle in Sicily. For, in con- 
nection with the battle, he traced how 
it was conducted and, in connection with 
the night, he traced how it was. 

Moreover, it is necessary for those 
who describe to produce the represen- 
tation in unrestrained form, to embel- 
lish it with different figures of speech 
and, in short, to depict accurately the 
things being described. 


A Description of 
the Temple [of Serapis] in Alexandria, 
together with the Acropolis 

The citadels were set up, of course, 
for the common security of the cities, 
for they were the highest points of cities. 
But these are not fortified with more 
structures than they [use to] fortify the 
cities. And a central area of Athens 
held the citadel of the Athenians, while 
the hill-top which Alexander caused to 
be built up in his own city he named 
for whom it was erected. For he placed 
it on the highest point of the city, and 
it is more accurate to call it an “‘acrop- 
olis” than that on which the Athenians 
used to take counsel. For it has such 
[characteristics] as this speech recounts. 

Any high point, proceeding to a sum- 
mit, projects far above the land, and it 
is called an acropolis for a_ twofold 
reason by those for whom it is raised 
to a high point [dxpa] and for whom 
it has been arranged over a high point 
of a city [dA]. Approaches to this 
particular [acropolis] are not alike; 
here, there is a path and, there, it has 
become a place of entry, and the ap- 
proaches quickly change their names, 
being called according to the character 
which they have. For here it is possible 
to approach on foot and passage exists 
for both those entering publicly and by 
carriage. There, when it is impractica- 
ble to proceed by carriage, flights of 
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steps have been raised up successively. 
For a flight of steps tends always toward 
the larger, as if leading from a lesser 
one, and it goes ever higher, not ending 
until reaching the hundredth step. For 
an effect giving the impression of per- 
fect proportion is the goal of numbering. 
A fore-court, enclosed by latticed gates 
of moderate height, then receives the 
And 


large columns rise up, 


staircases. there also, four very 
providing many 
ways into one entrance area. Then up- 
on these columns rests a certain struc- 


ture, exposing columns of ordinary 
height which are not of only one color 
but, vying with one another [in color], 
they are added to the structure as orna- 
ment. Moreover, the ceiling for this 
building comes to a circle and around 
this circle has been affixed the greatest 


of all written records. 


To one entering the acropolis itself, 
one area is divided into four equal sides; 
the plan of the arrangement is like that 
of a hollow rectangle with an open 
court surrounded by a colonnade in the 
center. And [other] colonnades succeed 
this open court; these are distinguished 
by matched columns and, as for their 
size, it is that beyond which it is im- 
possible to find a greater one. Each 
colonnade comes to an end against an- 
other transverse colonnade, and a double 
column is the division in reference to 
each colonnade, since it marks, on the 
one hand, the ending of one and, on the 
other, the beginning anew of another. 
Within the colonnades, enclosures were 
built, some having become repositories 
for the books available to the diligent 
for study, thus spurring on an entire 
city to a mastery of learning; others were 
established long ago to honor the gods. 
For colonnades, there is a roof adorned 
with gold, and the capitals of columns 
bronze overlaid with 


are worked in 


gold. Nor is there only one adornment 


of the court, for another is 
different—it has the battles of Perseus. 


And one of the columns rising above the 


open 


others in height occupies the center po- 
sition, thereby attracting attention to 
the place. Anyone going along does not 
yet know where he is proceeding, un- 
less he uses the column [‘*Pompey’s Pil- 
lar’ | as a sign of the ways. And being 
visible all round, it so makes the acrop- 
olis on land and on sea. The beginnings 
of things encircle the top of the pillar; 
before arriving at the middle of the 
open divided struc- 


court, however, a 


ture has been erected for gates, and 
these gates. were long ago named after 
the gods. Moreover, two obelisks of 
stone rise up and also a fountain con- 
sidered better than that of the Pisistra- 
tidae. 

And the marvel took form, hav- 
ing an unbelievable number of build- 
ers. One individual not being sufficient 
for the task, so to speak, successive crea- 
tors of the entire acropolis were seen 
to the number of twelve. 

To one coming down from the acrop- 
olis, there is here a level place resembling 
a foot-race course, and that became the 
name for the place. And there is an- 
other place of the same length but not 
going along on a level course. 

Indeed, the beauty [of the acropolis | 
is beyond the power of words and, if 
anything has been neglected, it hap- 
pened as a result of awe. And as for 
those things which it was not possible 
to describe, they were omitted. 


XIII. Concerning a Thesis 

A thesis is a reasoned examination of 
any thing under consideration. 

Further, there are the political theses 
on the one hand and the speculative 
theses on the other. The political are 
those which are concerned with the prob- 
lems affecting a city; for example, wheth- 
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er one should marry, or sail, or fortify— 
for all these things affect a city as they 
come into being. But the speculative are 
those being considered in the mind 
alone; for example, whether the sky is 
spherical and whether there are many 
worlds. But these do not originate with- 
in the experience of man, and they are 
considered in the mind alone. 

A thesis differs from a hypothesis in 
that the hypothesis deals with particu- 
lar circumstances but the thesis is with- 
out complicating circumstances. The 
particular circumstances are person, act, 
cause, and so on; for instance, “whether 
one should fortify,” as an examination 
not having a [definite] person, its a 
thesis, but it is a hypothesis when Lace- 
daemonians are planning to fortify 
Sparta as the Persians are advancing, 
for there is person in the Lacedaemon- 
ians consulting together, an act in Spar- 
ta being fortified, and a cause in the 
approaching Persians. 

Moreover, the thesis is the first among 
the preparatory exercises to include a 
counter-thesis and a rebuttal to that 
which is questioned. 

Further, the thesis is distinguished 
first by the so-called “artful exordium,” 
which you will say in place of [standard ] 
exordia; then, you will use topics drawn 
from these goods: the lawful, the just, 
the rational, and the possible. 


A Thesis: Whether One Should Marry 


Let the one seeking to measure the 
entire question in a few words hold 
marriage in high esteem. For it came 
from heaven or, rather, it filled heaven 
with the gods and a father was set up for 
them, whence originates the title of 
father. And having sired gods, marriage 
produced the natural powers to preserve 
them. Then, coming down to earth, it 
endowed all the other things with re- 
productive power. And bringing under 
its control those things which did not 


know how to be lasting, marriage clever- 
ly devised the maintaining of them 
through their successors. First of all, it 
stirs men to bravery; it is through these 
[brave men], since marriage knows how 
to produce children and wives over 
whom war is fought, that marriage adds 
bravery to its gifts. Further, it provides 
righteous men along with the brave; it 
is through these [righteous men], since 
men who are anxious about the things in 
which posterity takes pride do those 
things justly, that marriage produces 
righteous men at the same time as brave 
men. Nay more, it makes men wise 
whom it inspires to provide for the 
dearest ones. And by way of paradox, 
marriage knows how to supply self-con- 
trol, and moderation is mingled with 
the pursuit of pleasures; it is through 
these [temperate men], since it adds 
convention to the pleasures, that mar- 
riage supplies the pleasures of modera- 
tion in support of the convention, and 
the arraigning of one with the other 
within marriage is to be marvelled at. 
Accordingly, if marriage produces gods 
and, after them, each of their descen- 
dants in succession, if it provides brave 
and just men at the same time, and if it 
furnishes wise and temperate men, how 
is it not possible to hold marriage in 
high esteem to that extent? 
[Counter-thesis: ] “Nay,” he says, “but 
marriage is a cause of misfortunes.” 
[Rebuttal:] You seem to me to be 
making a charge against fortune, not 
against marriage. For fortune, not mar- 
riage, produces things which men who 
fare badly encounter, whereas the things 
which marriage contributes to mankind 
are not at all those contributed by a de- 
sire of gain from fortune. Therefore, it is 
better to marvel at marriage for the fine 
things it encompasses, rather than to 
criticize it for the evil things fortune 
brings forth. But if we do, indeed, as- 
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sign the worst of man’s misfortunes to 
marriage, why should one rather refrain 
from marriage? There are those difficul- 
ties which you ascribe to business; these 
things would not by any means exert 
an influence toward an escape from busi- 
ness, would they? And let me examine 
one by one the activities to [each of] 
which is attributed what you are per- 
haps charging. Thunderbolts afflict those 
farming and hail storms harrass them. 
Yet a thunderbolt does not spoil the 
soil for husbandmen, nor do they flee 
the soil but they continue tilling it, even 
if something coming down from the 
heavens causes damage. On the other 
hand, seafarers are unfortunate and at- 
tacking storms buffet their ships. Yet 
they do not thereafter abandon sailing 
on account of those things which they 
have suffered in turn, but they attribute 
the misfortune to chance and they wait 
for the passage provided by the sea. Fur- 
thermore, struggles and battles destroy 
the lives of the combatants; still, they 
do not avoid battles because by fighting 
they will fall; instead, because those 
fighting are admired, they have become 
reconciled to death and they join in 
concealing the attendant drawback be- 
cause of the associated benefit. 
should 


For one 
not flee from whatever good 
things there are because of bad attrib- 
utes, but because of the good things one 
should endure the worst. Surely then, it 
is unreasonable that on one side farmers, 
sailors, and as many as are serving in the 
army besides, should endure the difficul- 
ties arrayed against them for the sake 
of the praises associated with these acti- 
vities, but that on the other side we 
should look down upon marriage be- 
cause it brings with it a degree of vex- 
ation. 


| Counter-thesis: ] “Nay,” he says, “but 
it introduced widowhood for wives and 
orphanhood for children.” 


[Rebuttal:] These are the evils of 
death, and nature is cognizant of the 
misfortune; you seem to me to be critical 
of marriage on the ground that it does 
not make gods of men and to censure 
marriage because it has not included 
mortal things for gods. Tell me, then, 
why do you criticize marriage for the 
things which death brings about? Why 
do you ascribe to weddings things such 
as those which nature [alone] under- 
stands? Further, if men die because they 
have lived life’s span and, in dying, be- 
reave one dwelling in the same house and 
make an orphan of him, why will you 
say that marriage has finished off those 
things brought about by nature alone? 
I, on the contrary, hold that marriage 
corrects orphanhood and widowhood. 
To one a father is dead and thus a child 
is an orphan; but marriage brings in an- 
other father for the orphans, and _ this 
misfortune does not stem from marriage 
but it is veiled completely by marriage, 
and marriage becomes the occasion of 
the disappearance of orphanhood, not 
the beginning of it. And so nature 
brought widowhood with death, but mar- 
riage effected a change with wedding 
songs. For marriage, as though stand- 
ing guard over her gift, presents to a 
man in wedlock the one for whom death 
has accomplished a bereavement. For 
those things which it introduced from 
the first, it restores again when taken 
away; thus, marriage knows how to take 
away widowhood, not how to inflict it. 
Nay more, a father is deprived of chil- 
dren through death, but through the 
marriage he has a share of others. And 
he becomes a father for the second time 
who does not assent to being one but 
once. Why, therefore, do you pervert the 
fine things of marriage into a fault of 
marriage? Further, you seem to me not 
to be seeking to dishonor the wedding 
song but to be commending it. For by 
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the very things you force us to enumer- 
ate as pleasures of the wedding songs, 
you have become an admirer, not an 
accuser of marriage, and you force us 
to be amazed at betrayers of marriage, 
and you make of the accusations against 
matriage a list of good features. 
|Counter-thesis:]  ‘‘Nay,” he says, 
“but marriage is wearisome.” 
{Rebuttal:| And what is set up to 
halt drudgery like marriage? Whatever 
is burdensome, through wedding songs 
it is taken away. Further, there is 
pleasure generally in coming together 
with a wife in intercourse. How pleasant 
it is for a man to go with a wife to the 
marriage bed! With how great pleasure 
is a child anticipated! And expected, 
does he appear! And having appeared, 
will he call a father! He is then started 
along his training with care and [soon] 
he is working with a father and address- 
ing the people in the Assembly and tak- 
ing care of a father; he becomes every- 
thing that it is necessary to be. 
[Epilogue:] It is impossible to cover 
in a speech the favors which marriage 
knows how to bestow. Wonderful is 
marriage, both for producing gods and 
for granting to mortals, for whom it 
devises a means of continuing life, that 
they seem to be gods. And it guides 
those needing strict rules, it urges a 
consideration of self-control, and it seeks 
after pleasures, as many as are obviously 
not worthy of blame. Wherefore, it is 
established among all that marriage 
should be reckoned of the greatest worth. 


XIV. [Concerning a Proposal of a Law] 

Furthermore, some have considered 
the proposal of the law to be an exercise, 
for it is a more or less complete hypothe- 
sis, but it does not meet all the require- 
ments of the hypothesis. For a person is 
introduced in it, but not one well-known 
to all; in this respect, it is more than a 
thesis but less than a hypothesis. In the 


ways in which it generally brings in the 
appearance of a person, it goes beyond 
the thesis; in the same ways, it does not 
clearly present the circumstances and, 
therefore, falls short of a hypothesis. 
The proposal of a law is really a double 
exercise: an advocacy of, and an opposi- 
tion to, an established law. A law is 
“an invention and gift of gods, a reso- 
lution of wise men, and a corrective of 
the errors in regard to both.” [For this 
quotation, see Demosthenis Orationes, 
ed. K. W. Dindorf (Leipzig, 1goo), I, 
286. | 

Further, there is this division of the 
proposal of a law; you will work it out 
under the same topics as for a delibera- 
tion on action: the lawful, the just, the 
useful, and the possible. You will set 
down exordia and, after these exordia, 
the required contrary. Then, you will 
use the previously mentioned topics. In 
the above respects, the exercise differs 
from a thesis. 


An Opposition to the Law 
Which Requires that an Adulterer 
Be Put to Death on the Spot 


I shall neither entirely approve of the 
law, nor shall I criticize the thing de- 
creed in every detail. In the ways in 
which it operates against the crimes of 
adulterers, I approve of the law as 
passed; in the same ways, it does not face 
a vote of judges and, therefore, I censure 
the system. If one avoids courts of jus- 
tice because of having decided on the 
corruption of those judging, he is con- 
victed to having a low attitude toward 
the judges. But if you consider that the 
courts are just, and in what way they are 
just, how is it right to approve of the 
judges but to remove the law from those 


‘ judging? Further, of all the other regu- 


lations in the number of those which 
vie with the established laws, some con- 
tradict certain laws in the city-states, 
some are in agreement with others— 
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only the present law has come forth as 
contrary to all. You seem to me to ex- 
amine the law by far more fairly, if you 
decide it like all the things customarily 
ruled on by you: the generals, the priest- 
hoods, the laws in general. I am little 
short of saying that of all things which 
are done best in battle, each undergoes 
the scrutiny of judges. And he is a gen- 
eral whom the one giving judgment has 
approved; he is a priest whom the judge 
has confirmed; a law is valid which has 
been closely examined before others; 
and exploits in battle do not warrant 
awards unless they have first been certi- 
fied. Then, how is it not unreasonable 
that all run the gauntlet of those exam- 
ining, but that only the law under con- 
sideration escapes a vote of those judg- 
ing? 

{Counter-thesis: ] “Nay,” he says, “but 
over-great are the wrongs of adulterers.” 

{Rebuttal:] How so? Are not those 
of murderers greater? Do we hold that 
the traitors are of less account than 
others? And are not temple-robbers 
worse than those who betray? But still 
the man caught in these crimes faces 
those judging, and neither does a traitor 
suffer punishment without the judge's 
casting his vote; neither does it fall to 
the lot of a murderer to die without the 
prosecutor’s proving the act, nor does 
it befall those stealing the things of the 
Higher Powers to suffer until it is with- 
in the power of those judging to study 
these matters. Then, is it not unseemly 
that the greater crimes face a decision 
before those judging, and that no one 
of these seem to exist if a judge has not 
cast his vote? And that only an adulter- 
er is to suffer without inquiry, being 
inferior to the others in that he lacks 
judging more than the others? 

[Counter-thesis: ] ““And what will be 
the difference in executing an adulterer 
or in handing him over to the judges, 


if from both he will sustain the same 
death?” 


[ Rebuttal: ] There is as much distinc- 
tion as exists between a despot and a 
law, and there is as much difference as 
there is between popular government 
and absolute rule. For it is character- 
istic of a despot to kill whom he wishes; 
of a law, to execute one justly convicted. 
And the commons present for approval 
those things which they are considering 
in assembly, but an absolute rule uses 
force and does not consult; the things 
which commons and laws administer to- 
gether, absolute rule does entirely with- 
out regard for opposition in accordance 
with ruling alone and a preference for 
arbitrary decision. How, then, is there 
no difference in killing the adulterer or 
in handing him over to those judging? 
And yet, in addition, the one who kills 
an adulterer on his own behalf makes 
himself master of the one who has com- 
mitted the crime, but the one who turns 
him over to a judge makes the court of 
justice master of the culprit. It is better, 
I presume, that the one judging, rather 
than the accuser, become the master. 
And, indeed, the one killing an adul- 
terer on his own behalf is suspected of 
taking away the good name of another, 
but the one who has presented an adul- 
terer for judgment has only seemed mo- 
tivated by just reasons. 

[Counter-thesis: ] “Nay,” he says, “but 
the one falling on the spot suffers a 
more terrible retribution, for some ad- 
vantage will accrue in the time until 
judgment.” 


{Rebuttal:] On the other hand, he 
will indeed have the same punishment 
if he is brought to trial, for he will en- 
dure a more troublesome life along with 
these things: waiting to suffer is more 
grievous than to have suffered, and the 
putting off of retribution seems an ad- 
dition to a penalty. One expecting to 
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die will die many times, and he will 
have a suspense worse than the execu- 
tion, whereas the adulterer falling on 
the spot is not keenly aware of his fall- 
ing. The swiftness of the vengeance 
takes away its sting. A death which 
occurs before it is expected is unaccom- 
panied by pain, but one that is many 
times anticipated after it has once fallen 
due measures the vengeances by the ex- 
pectations. Consider further by placing 
arguments side by side. The one killing 
an adulterer on his own behalf gains 
not a single witness, but one handing 
him over to the judges gains many ob- 
servers of the punishment—and more 
painful than retribution is a situation 
surrounded by many observers. And, 
besides, it will be useful to adulterers 
to fall secretly, for they will leave the 
feeling among many that they died 
because of enmity. But when the inci- 
dent is scrutinized before the judges, 
the one dying will suffer an undisputed 
penalty; thus it is that to attack an 


adulterer secretly by one’s self will be 
different from handing him over to 
judges. 

The adulterer attains a wicked and 
complete extreme of premeditated 
wrongs; it follows that he should first 
be convicted, then executed, and that 
he should be judged rather than suffer 
punishment before judgment, because 
a publicly executed adulterer will make 
the parentage of the children better 
known. For no one will be uncertain 
to whom the child belongs by birth as 
a descendant of departed adulterers. The 
wrong is in the regular order of nature 
and a regular vote should be under- 
taken, inasmuch as I fear that, if am 
adulterer escapes notice as to the air- 
cumstances under which he was de- 
stroyed, he may leave behind many 
others of his ilk. For others will strive 
to emulate one for whose death they 
do not know the reasons, and the 
punishment will become, not the end, 
but the beginning of crime. 
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EVERAL students of the history of 

speech education have indicated that 
French rhetorical theory had a signifi- 
cant influence upon the development of 
both English and American rhetoric. 
Guthrie? and Thomas,’ for example, 
have reported the use in America of 
translations of French rhetorics as well 
as the influence of these upon subse- 
quent English language texts. Sandford, 
in a study of English rhetoric, concluded 
that, “Continental influences, particular- 
ly French, were strong during the entire 
[17th] century, and they made strongly 
for a return to the classical tradition. 
. . . Jesuit rhetoric was to bring back 
classical ideals with great emphasis.’ 

Despite these indications of the signi- 
ficance of French rhetoric, no systematic 
study of the teaching of rhetoric in 
France has, as yet, been generally avail- 
able to American scholars. Some analyti- 
cal and critical studies of various rhe- 
torics have been written in France,® but 

1 This article is based upon a portion of a 
doctoral dissertation prepared under the di- 
rection of Professor Kenneth G. Hance and 
submitted to the Graduate School of North- 
western University in August, 1950. 

2Guthrie, Warren A., “The Development 
of Rhetorical Theory in America. 1635-1850,” 
Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern University, 
1940, passim. Articles based upon portions of 
this dissertation have appeared in S.M., Vols. 
XIII, XIV, and XVI. 

3 Thomas, Ota, “The Teaching of Rhetoric 
in the United States During the Classical 
Period of Education,” A History and Criticism 
of American Public Address, ed. William N. 
Brigance (New York, 1943), I, 200-203. 

4Sandford, William P., English Theories of 
Public Address, 1530-1826 (Columbus, Ohio, 
1938), Pp. 71. : 

5 The two which are broadest in scope are 
those by L’Abbé Goujet, Bibliothéque Frangoise 
(Paris, 1741), Vols I-III; and Balthazar Gibert, 
Jugemens des Savans sur les Auteurs qui ont 


Traité de la Rhétorique (3 vols.; Paris, 1713- 
1719). 


this author knows of no work which in- 
vestigates specifically the teaching of 
rhetoric. This study attempts to fill a 
part of that gap in our knowledge of the 
history of speech pedagogy by reporting 
the practice of one of the major educa- 
tional groups of the time—the Society of 
Jesus. 


‘THE IMPORTANCE OF JESUIT SCHOOLS IN 
FRENCH EDUCATION 


The Society of Jesus, chartered by 
Pope Paul III in 1540, began almost im- 
mediately to establish secondary schools, 
or “‘colleges,” in various parts of Europe, 
India, and the Americas. The first 
French Jesuit college was established at 
Billom by Guillaume de Prat, Bishop 
of Clermont, in 1556. In rapid order, 
other colleges were opened at Mauriac, 
Rodez, Pamiers, and Tournon. Between 
1560 and 1565, the Collége de Clermont 
was opened in Paris itself, despite the 
opposition of the Parlement of Paris 
and the University of Paris. By 1580, 
there were fifteen Jesuit colleges in 
France, and the number continued to 
increase, except during the brief period 
of the suppression of the order between 
1595 and 1603, until 1755-56 when the 
Jesuits were directing ninety-two French 
colleges.® 

As the number of colleges increased, 
the enrollment within each school also 


6 Rochemonteix, Camille de, Un Collége des 
Jésuites aux XVile et Siécles. Le Collége Henri 
IV de la Fléche (Le Mans, 1889), II, 57; Fou- 
queray, Henri, S.J., Histoire de la Compagnie 
de Jésus en France des Origines 4 la Suppression, 
1528-1762 (Paris, 1910-1925), I, 221-231; and 
Jourdain, Charles, Histoire de L’Université de 
Paris aux Dix-septiéme et Dix-huitiéme Si- 
écles (Paris, 1862-1866), Chap. ii. 
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increased. The college at Billom, for 
example, opened with 500 pupils in 1556, 
but enrolled 1,600 in 1563.7 Enrollment 
at the Collége de Clermont increased 
from 1,200 in 1581 to 1,500 five years 
later;* it numbered more than 2,000 
students in 1651 and nearly 3,000 by 
1675. 

Thus the Jesuits rapidly became the 
foremost secondary school educators in 
France. Even the great University of 
Paris was overshadowed and began to 
decline. In 1571, Hubert Languet, a 
Protestant, wrote from Paris to a friend, 
Camerarius, “The Jesuits eclipse all 
other professors in reputation and, little 
by little, they are causing the professors 
of the Sorbonne to be held in con- 
tempt.”® In 1598, Antoine Arnauld com- 
plained that the decadence of the Uni- 
cersity of Paris could be blamed upon 
the Jesuits who had taken all the scholars 
from the University.*° 


In the judgment of historians, too, the 
Jesuits are credited with supremacy in 
education. Compayré, referring to the 
period 1604-1610, wrote, “In short, after 
fifty years of effort, the Jesuits were the 
masters... . The Jesuit colleges had the 
upper hand.”"' From the time of Henry 
IV, Sagnac wrote, it was the Jesuits “es- 


7 Fouqueray, op. cit., I, 185, n. 3. 

8 Litterae Annuae Societatis Jesu (Rome, 
158: and 1586-1587). These Annual Letters 
were written from official reports received in 
Rome from all the provinces of the Order. 
Cited by Farrell, Allan P., The Jesuit Code of 
Liberal Education (Milwaukee, 1938), p. 219. 

®Compayré, Gabriel, Histoire Critique des 
Doctrines de L’Education en France depuis le 
Seiziéme Siécle (2nd ed.; Paris 1880), I, 400. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all translations 
from the Latin and the French are supplied 
by the present author. 

10 Arnauld, Antoine, Franc and véritable dis- 
cours au roy sur le restablissement qui lui est 
demandé pour les Jésuites (Paris, 1598), quoted 
by Jourdain, op. cit., pp. 34f. Arnauld was a 
member of the Parlement of Paris and the 
lawyer retained by the University of Paris in 
its fight against the Jesuits in 1594. 

11 Compayré, op. cit., I, 165. It should be 
noted that Compayré was not himself a Jesuit, 
but was actually hostile to the order. 


pecially, who dispensed general educa- 
tion . . . to most of the nobles and the 
bourgeois of the kingdom.”** Smith 
wrote that “. .. from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Jesuits almost 
monopolized education in Catholic 
lands.”** Since the Jesuits, then were 
such outstanding educators, it is appar 
ent that their rhetorical theories and 
pedagogical practices are especially 
worthy of investigation by the student of 
rhetorical theory. 


THE PLACE OF RHETORIC IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

The Ratio Studiorum.—The rules for 
determining the order of studies and, 
in minute detail, the curriculum content 
and teaching methods for all Jesuit 
schools were worked out over a period of 
about fifty years—1547-1598. Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder and first General of 
the Order, imitating the system he had 
observed at the University of Paris and 
also drawing ideas from Quintilian, first 
outlined the rules for the Jesuit colleges 
in Part IV of the Constitutions.** This 
educational code was expanded in the 
Ratio atque Institutio Studiorum of 
1586, revised in the 1591 Ratio, and given 
its final form in the Ratio of 1599.° No 


12 Sagnac, Philippe, La Formation de la So- 
ciété Francaise Moderne (2 vols; Paris, 1945- 
1946), I, 82. 

13 §mith, Preserved, A History of Modern 
Culture (2 vols.: New York, 1930-1934), I, 324. 

14 Constitutiones Societatis lesu Latinae et 
Hispanicae cum earum declarationibus (Madrid, 
1892). Loyola wrote the Constitutions in 1547- 
1550, and revised them in 1552. The Latin 
version was revised again, after Loyola’s death 
(1556), and was first printed in 1559. 

15 Several editions of the Ratio were con- 
sulted in the preparation of this study—Ratio 
atque Institutio Studiorum Societatis Jesu, auc- 
toritate septimae Congregationis Generalis aucta 
(Antwerp, 1635); an English translation of parts 
of the 1599 Ratio in Fitzpatrick, E. A., ed., St. 
Ignatius and The Ratio Studiorum (New York, 
1933); and Pachtler, G. M., ed., Ratio Studiorum 
et Institutiones Scholasticae Societatis lesu per 
Germaniam olim vigentes, collectae, concinnatae, 
dilucidatae a G. M. Pachtler, S.J. (4 vols.: Ber- 
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further revisions of the Ratio were un- 
dertaken until 1832. 

The Ratio became the fairly rigid 
law of Jesuit schools after 1599. Admin- 
istered as it was by the General to whom 
all members had sworn obedience, it 
produced a remarkable uniformity in 
all the schools of the order. Even when 
the schoolmasters were invited to criti- 
cize the Ratio, few changes were sug- 
gested, and most of these were of a tri- 
vial nature which touched very little 
that was substantial in the final edition 
of the Ratio..* Furthermore, a letter 
from General Aquaviva, which accom- 
panied the 1599 Ratio, explicity stated 
that the period of experiment was over 
and the system of studies should now be 
regarded as fixed by law. Aquaviva 
charged the superiors to see to it that 
the rules be exactly observed by every- 
one.** 

Under succeeding generals, the Jesuit 
curriculum appears to have been broad- 
ened somewhat to include new subjects, 
but the general progression of studies 
remained substantially unchanged and 
uniformity was an outstanding charac- 
teristic of all Jesuit schools. Hughes, 
for example, wrote of the colleges of 
1756, 

If we look at those 700 institutions of second- 
ary and superior education . . . we find that 
they were not so much a plurality of institu- 
tions, as a single one. . . . No faculty, whether 
at Paris of Salamanca, Rome, or Oxford, ever 
possessed that control over its 50, 20, or even 
8 colleges, which each Provincial Superior exer- 
cised over his 10, 20, or 30, and the General 
over more than 700, with 22,126 members in 
the order. In the one General lay the power of 


lin, 1887-1894), comprising Vols. II, V, IX, and 
XVI of Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica. 
Pachtler re-edits the 1586, 1599, and 1832 edi- 
tions of the Ratio. 

16 See Farrell, op. cit., pp. 326-332, who quotes 
from the MSS, “Petitiones diversarum Privinci- 
arum et dubiae quae adhuc manent post ulti- 
matus libri recognitionem,” Documenta de Ra- 
tione Studiorum, 1583-1613, fols. 585-591. 

17 This letter is included in Pachtler, op. cit., 
II, 226-228. 


an active headship; from him the facultative 
power of conferring degrees emanated, and 
he had one system of studies and discipline in 
his charge to administer. . . .18 


The curricula of the Jesuit schools, 
then, were determined by the Ratio 
Studiorum, and an examination of this 
document gives a clear picture of the 
order of studies. Three progressively 
graded courses of study were set up: 
the humanistic, or literary curriculum; 
the philosophy, or arts, curriculum 
which led to the master of arts degree; 
and the theology curriculum which led 
to the doctorate.'® It was possible to go 
into law or medicine instead of theolo- 
gy, of course, but these schools were not 
administered by Jesuit faculties. 


The secondary, or literary, course is 
the only one of interest here, for it alone 
included rhetorical training as such. It 
was divided into five separate classes 
which, beginning with the lowest, were 
called lower grammar, middle grammar, 
upper grammar, humanities, rhetoric. 
The average pupil in a Jesuit school be- 
gan the humanistic course at about ten 
or eleven years of age, and completed it 
at fifteen or sixteen. During this time 
he concentrated on classical literature 
and religious studies in order to make 
himself a good Christian, a_ skilled 
orator, and a good subject of the king.?° 

Rhetoric in the grammar classes —The 
Ratio prescribed the complete knowledge 
of Latin grammar and a less thorough 
knowledge of Greek grammar as the aim 
of the lower, middle, and upper gram- 


mar classes.2" No rhetorics of any sort 


18 Hughes, Thomas A., Loyola and the Educa- 
tional System of the Jesuits (New York, 1912), 

P. 70-71. ea 

19 Constitutiones, Part IV, chaps. xii and iv; 
Ratio Studiorum, passim; Farrell, op. cit., chaps. 
vi and xiv; and Hughes, op. cit., pp. 270-284. 

20 See Constitutiones, especially the preface; 
Ratio Studiorum, 1599, passim; and Smith, op. 
cit., I, 326. j 

21 The twenty-nine rules given by the 1599 
Ratio for professors of the grammar classes 
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were mentioned, but the pupils were to 
read selections from such authors as Vir- 
gil, Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, 
St. Chrysostom, Aesop, and especially 
Cicero, whose letters Ad Familiares, 
Ad Atticum, and Ad Quintum Fratrem, 
and some other writings, were prescribed. 

Rhetoric in the humanities classes.— 
The actual study of rhetorical precepts 
began in the humanities class. The 
Ratio of 1599, which gave ten rules for 
the professors of humanities, defined the 
aim of this class as being “to lay the 
foundation for eloquence.’’? 

The constancy of this aim may be in- 
ferred from the fact that it was included, 
with exactly the same wording, in the 
revised Ratio of 1832.8 

The foundation for eloquence was 
laid in three ways: by teaching a knowl- 
edge of the Latin language; by impart- 
ing some “erudition” (primarily knowl- 
edge of ancient history and mythology); 
and by a study of rhetorical precepts. 
Command of language consisted chiefly 
of propriety of expression and fluency. 
It was to be acquired by the daily pre- 
lection** of Cicero’s orations which were 
the models of style. Erudition was to 
come from reading historians among 
whom Caesar, Sallust, Livvy, and Curtius 
were explicitly recommended, although 
poets and prose writers, including Virgil, 
Horace, Chrysostom, Isocrates, Plato, 
Homer, and others were also mentioned 
as sources of erudition. 
prescribe the aims of the classes and list the 
texts to be read in class. See Fitzpatrick, op. cit., 
pp. 223-234; and Pachtler, op. cit., Il, 41 8ff. 

22Rule 1, “Rules for the Professor of Hu- 
manities” (in Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 217). The 
Fitzpatrick translation has been checked with 
various editions of the Latin version, and where 
Fitzpatrick’s translation has been deemed ac- 
curate it has been cited or quoted in this article. 

23 Ratio (1832), Rule 1, “Rules for the Pro- 
fessor of Humanities.” See also McGucken, Wil- 
liam J., The Jesuits and Education (Milwaukee, 
1932), pp. 296f. McGucken translates various 
portions of the 1832 Ratio. 

24 The prelection, a form of lecture, is ex- 


plained at length in the section on “Teaching 
Methods.” 


The precepts of rhetoric were to be 
taught from Cyprian Soarez’ text, De 
Arte Rhetorica,> according to the ex- 
plicit directions given in the 1599 
Ratio.*® In the 1832 Ratio, however, no 
mention of Soarez occurs, but the pro- 
fessors were still expected to teach “the 
general precepts of public speaking and 
writing, particularly the special rules for 
the shorter forms of writing, such as 
letters, narration, description, both in 
prose and verse. . . .”**? Apparently, by 
1832, the rhetoric of Scarez had been 
dropped as the official text, and the em- 
phasis was more strongly upon style, or 
delivery and style, in the humanities 
class.*8 


The time devoted to study of rhetor- 
ical precepts, as such, in the humanities 
class was about one-half hour out of a 
five hour school day. However, the re- 
maining time was usually devoted to 
study of an author or the rules of pro- 
sody, either of which might be consid- 
ered as useful in teaching style. On 
Saturdays, the pupils reviewed the 
week’s work, discussed a Latin or Greek 
author, studied catechism, and some- 


25 Soarez, Cyprian, De Arte Rhetorica libri 
tres, ex Aristotele, Cicerone, Quintiliano prae- 
cipue deprompti. The first edition appeared at 
Coimbra, Portugal, in 1560, and a revision by 
Father Perpinian appeared in 1565. The Har- 
vard College Library has a Paris edition dated 
1671; a Cologne edition of 1570 is at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, has an edition printed in Saragossa, 
Spain, in 1629. 

26 Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 217: “Let a brief 
summary of the precepts of rhetoric from Cyp- 
rian be given in the second semester.” 


27 McGucken, op. cit., pp. 296f. 


28 While the McGucken translation has “pub- 
lic speaking and writing,” the Latin version as 
given by Pachtler, op. cit., II, 414, is: “Praecepta 
generalia de elocutione et stylo [italics supplied] 
....” Cicero used elocutio to mean “style” and 
thus it appears that “style” is a more accurate 
translation than “public speaking.” Another 
possible translation is “elocution,” since the 
elocution movement antedated the 1832 Ratio. 
In either event, “public speaking” is an un- 
necessarily broad translation. “Stylo” ’is trans- 
lated by Fitzpatrick as “style” not “writing.” 
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times attended exercises in the class of 
rhetoric.?° 


Rhetoric in the rhetoric class — This 
class was the highest of the five second- 
ary classes, and the end for which the 
four lower classes laid the groundwork. 
Like the others, it was a one-year course, 
but the better students and especially 
prospective teachers were encouraged to 
remain in the class for two or even three 
years. Although this provision does not 
appear in the Ratio, Father Jouvancy 
recommended, in his rules for the mas- 
ters of the lower schools (1691), that 
prospective teachers should spend “at 
least two years in the school of elo- 
quence.”*° Together with other state- 
ments in the Ratio, this indicates the 
high esteem in which rhetoric and elo- 
quence were held in the schools. 


There are, in the Ratio, twenty rules 
for the professor of rhetoric. These rules 
regulated and defined the curriculum 
and method of teaching in detail. Per- 
haps the clearest description of the char- 
acter and scope of rhetorical training 
can be given by quoting at length the 
first rule as it appears in translation. 


1. Grade—The grade of this class cannot 
be easily assigned to certain definite ends: for it 
instructs to perfect eloquence, which embraces 
the two highest faculties, oratory and poetry 
(of these two however, the preference is 
always given to oratory); nor does it serve only 
for usefulness, but also nourishes culture.31 


29 Rule 33 of the “Rules Common to Teachers 
of the Lower Classes” in the Ratio, explains 
that on alternate Saturdays the classes of hu- 
manities and rhetoric played host to one an- 
other for a program in which a prelection, a 
Greek or Latin oration, or a verse recitation 
was given. See Pachtler, op. cit., II, 392; and 
Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 218. 

30 Jouvancy, Joseph, Ratio Discendi et Do- 
cendi pro Magistris Scholarum  Inferiorum 
(Avignon, 1825). Jouvancy’s book first appeared 
in 1691 and was adopted by the fourteenth 
general assembly in 1696 as the official guide to 
learning and teaching for teachers of the lower 
schools. 

31 The Ratio (1635), p. 119, has: “. . . nec 
utilitati solum servit, sed etiam ornatui [italics 
supplied] indulget.” The word “ornatui” could 
also be translated as “embellishment,” “adorn- 


Nevertheless, it can be said in general that 
it is confined to three great fields, the precepts 
of oratory, style, and erudition. 

As to the precepts, Quintilian and Aristotle 
may be added to Cicero. Although precepts 
may be looked for and noted in other sources, 
still in the prelections nothing is to be ex- 
plained except the rhetorical books of Cicero 
and the rhetoric of Aristotle, and, if he likes, 
the poetics of Aristotle. Style is to be learned 
only from Cicero (although the most approved 
historians and poets may be tasted); all of his 
books are well adapted for the study of style; 
but let only the orations be given as prelections, 
so that the principles of the art may be seen 
as practiced in the speeches. 

In Greek the following belong to 
rhetoric especially, the quantity of syllables 
and the fuller knowledge of authors and of 
dialects.32 


This rule, then clearly indicates the 
status of rhetorical training in the high- 
est class. Style was apparently emphasized 
as much as all the other parts of rhetoric 
together. However, an examination of 
the classroom and extra-curricular teach- 
ing methods gives further information 
about rhetoric in the Jesuit schools. 


THe METHODS OF TEACHING 

The use of Latin.—In the classes of 
humanities and rhetoric, until 
1700, Latin was the primary language 
taught and used in conversation as well 
as in written work and in the texts. In 
the 1599 Ratio, rule g of the “Rules for 
the Scholastics of Our Society” clearly 
prescribes Latin: “Let all of these | stu- 
dents], but especially the students of the 
liberal arts, converse among themselves 
in Latin and let them diligently 


after 


practice style in composition.”** The 


ment,” or “ornament.” It is in this sense that 
Cicero, upon whose authority the Jesuits relied, 
frequently uses the word in his rhetorical works. 
It appears probable, therefore, that the trans- 
lation of “ornatui” as “culture” does not pre- 
serve the exact meaning of the Ratio. 

32 Fitzpatrick, op. cit., pp. 208f. 

33 Ibid., p. 236. This rule also furnishes addi- 
tional evidence of the emphasis upon style. The 
rule appears, with exactly the same wording in 
the revised Ratio of 1832. See Pachtler, op cit., 
II, 452. 
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rules for the lower, middle and upper 
grammar classes also clearly indicate the 
supremacy of Latin, for their primary 
aim was a complete knowledge of Latin 
grammar; Greek grammar was second in 
importance.*4 


As for the vernacular, there has been 
some controversy over the extent to 
which it was used. Compayré, for ex- 
ample, held that the vernacular was 
ridgidly proscribed and that punish- 
ments were inflicted upon the student 
for having spoken French. But Com- 
payré was obviously unsympathetic to 
the Jesuits, and one cannot, therefore, 
accept his conclusions unreservedly. 


According to rules in the Ratio itself, 
the vernacular was allowed from the 
beginning in the grammar and human- 
ities classes, but only to explain precepts 
or ideas which the students might not 
grasp if they were presented only in 
Latin.*® 

In the rhetoric class, however, there 
is some question as to whether the na- 
tive language was used. According to 
Fitzpatrick, Rule 17 for the Professor of 
Rhetoric prescribed that once a month 
an oration or a poem should be given 
in the hall or chapel, “now in Latin, 
now in Greek, now in the vernacular.”*¢ 
But in the Latin version of the Ratio, 
the phrase “in the vernacular” does not 
appear.*? Further, in the rules govern- 
ing the awards, annual prizes are offered 
only for Latin prose, Latin verse, Greek 
prose, and Greek verse.** All this would 
seem to indicate that, at least during 
the early part of the seventeenth cen- 


34 Fitzpatrick, op. cit., pp. 
Compayré, op. cit., I, 183. 

35 See rules 4, 6, 7, 9 for the Professor of the 
Lower Grammar Classes; rules 4, 5, 6, 10 for 
the Professor of the Upper Grammar Class; 
rules 5 and 6 for the Professor of Humanities 
in the 1599 Ratio. 

36 Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 2»5. 

37 Ratio (1635), p. 127; Pachtler, op. cit., II 
408. 

38 Fitzpatrick, op. cit., 


223-234. See also 


rule 1, p. 192. 
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tury, the vernacular was not customarily 
used in rhetoric. 

By 1676, the use of French was be- 
coming more frequent outside the class- 
room, but was also strongly resisted at 
the Collége de Clermont. One Santeuil 
tells of a speech he heard delivered by 
Father Lucas, a Jesuit rhetorician, on 
November 25, 1676, at Clermont. “Fa- 
ther Lucas,” wrote Santeuil, “. . . took 
up arms in the defense of the Latin lan- 
guage. .. . The orator made [the audi- 
ence] realize the rightness of his cause 
and we may say that Ancient Rome 
spoke through him.”*® 

At the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the French language was appar- 
ently being used to some extent, in the 
schools, although Latin and Greek re- 
mained supreme. This is indicated by 
Father Jouvancy’s comments, written in 
1691: “Although the masters of the So- 
ciety of Jesus ought especially to aim 


at a thorough knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, they should not neglect 
the mother tongue, that is to say, 
Premcm. ... ™ 


But Jouvancy is also careful to warn 
against too much enthusiasm for the 
French language. 

A young master ought especially to guard 
against too great a passion for works written 
in his native tongue, especially for the poets who 
will cause him to lose the greater part of his 
time and even his morality. . . . He should per- 
suade himself that he sins gravely if, seduced 
by the charm of the French language or dis- 
couraged by the work of a more serious study, 
he employs the time which the Society has set 
aside for learning more difficult, but necessary, 
languages differently than our rules have strictly 
and wisely prescribed.41 


Jouvancy’s word carries a great deal 
of authority, for he was a professor of 


39 Santeuil, Oeuvres, II, 33-34, quoted in Fer- 
dinand Brunot, Histoire de la Langue Francaise 
des Origines a 1900, V (Paris, 1927), 14f. 

40 Jouvancy, J. de, S.J., De La Maniére d’Ap- 
prendre et d’Enseigner, trans. H. Ferté (Paris, 
1892), p. 98. 

41 Ibid., p. 19. 
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rhetoric at Compiégne, Caen, La Fléche, 
and Paris, from 1677 to 1699*? and was 
also entrusted by the fourteenth Gen- 
eral Congregation with the task of 
writing an official treatise on teaching. 
Judging from this evidence, one may 
conclude that by 1691 the French lan- 
guage did have a place in Jesuit schools, 
but was not widely used in public pro- 
grams. 

Further evidence of the continued pri- 
macy of Latin in rhetoric can be found 
in the fact that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of rhetoric texts were written in 
Latin. Of more than three hundred rhet- 
orical works written by Jesuits between 
1550 and 1800,*° only nine bear French 
titles. 
and four are listed as having been 
printed only once. The earliest of the 
printed books, Rapin’s Réflexions sur 
l’'Usage de L’Eloquence de ce Temps, 
appeared in 1671, but it is a critical 
analysis of speakers rather than a rhet- 
oric. This evidence, then, also indicates 
that the vernacular was little used in 
teaching rhetoric. 

The prelection.—In essence, the pre- 
lection was the counter-part of our mod- 
ern classroom lecture, in that it was the 
method of explaining each lesson. The 
Jesuits got the idea originally from 
Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria** and 
from the method in use at the Univer- 
sity of Paris.“ It was tried experimen- 
tally in all Jesuit schools after 1586 and, 
for inclusion in the 1599 Ratio, rules 
for the prelection were revised in accord- 
ance with suggestions sent in from the 
Provinces to a committee of six especially 


Of these, two are manuscripts 


42 Sommervogel, Carl, S.J., Bibliothéque de la 
Compagnie de Jésus (Paris, 1890-1909), IV, col. 
830. 

43 Sommervogel, op. cit., X, cols. 985-988, con- 
tains a list of “General Treatises, Exercises, and 
Examples.” This huge bibliography, containing 
eleven volumes in folio size, is the most com- 
plete list extant of writings by Jesuit authors. 

441, viii, 5-21; II, v. 

45 Farrell, op. cit., pp. 350-362. 


appointed to draft a code of education.*¢ 

In the rhetoric class, there were, ac- 
cording to the 1599 Ratio, two sorts of 
prelection—one to explain precepts and 
the other to teach style. According to 
the directions, “Oratory should never be 
neglected, and even the precepts should 
be explained during almost the entire 
year (for great indeed is the force of 
the oratorical precepts).”*’ Thus a typ- 
ical schedule required at least one hour 
a day devoted to prelection of rhetorical 
precepts and style in the humanities 
class and two to four hours in the rhet- 
oric classes. 

The divisions of the prelection as 
ordered by the Ratio are equivalent to 
a topical outline of a lecture. For the 
explanation of precepts, six steps were 
given: (1) The meaning of the precept 
is to be made clear, and if the precept 
is obscure, opinions of other interpreters 
are to be compared. (2) Other authors, 
or other selections of the same author, 
are to be cited if they teach the same 
precept. (3) Some reason for the Precept 
must be given. (4) Examples illustrative 
of the precept are to be quoted from 
orations and poems. (5) Pertinent “erud- 
ition” from history should be added. 
(6) Show how the precept can be applied 
to class work, and “in addition how very 
much it can be applied in choice and 
elegant words.’’4* 


46 Ibid., chaps. x, and xi. Farrell cites the 
Documenta de ratione studiorum, 1583-1613, a 
bundle of manuscripts bound together in a 
volume of 591 numbered folio pages and pre- 
served in the Jesuit archives at Rome. His 
translations of some of the letters (chap. xi), 
give a clear and convincing picture of the 
method by which the entire Ratio was sub- 
mitted to the Provinces for approval and re- 


vised according to suggestions from various 
Jesuit teachers. 
47 Rule 6 of the Rules for Professors of 


Rhetoric (Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 212). 

48 Rule 7 (Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 112). The 
steps were to be followed in the order given, 
and, except for the difference in subject matter, 
were the same for both humanities and rhetoric. 
In practice, the prelection, although usually 
covering all the recommended points, was 
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The prelection of an oration, which 
aimed at teaching style, also contained 
six steps:*® (1) Explain the meaning of 
the oration or poem. (2) Consider the 
whole method of workmanship, whether 
invention, disposition or [style]. 
also how aptly the author ingratiates 
himself, how appropriately he speaks, 
or from what topics he takes his material 
for persuading, for ornament, or for 
moving his audience; how many pre- 
cepts he unites in one and the same 
place, by what method he includes with 
the figures of thought the means of in- 
stilling belief, and again the figures of 
thought which he weaves into the figures 
of words. (3) Other passages which con- 
tain similar subject matter and expres- 
sion are to be compared with the oration 
being explained. (4) Confirm facts re- 
ferred to in the oration by statements of 
other authorities. (5) Seek statements 
from history, mythology, and the like, 
which illustrate the passage. (6) Con- 
sider the wording of the passage in order 
to note its fitness, elegance, number, and 
rhythm. 


No prelections from any of the French 
provinces have been discovered in the 
course of the preparation of this study. 
However, sample prelection forms for 
the rhetoric class submitted in 1586 by 
the Upper German province are avail- 
able. Inasmuch as these prelections dis- 
play a close correspondence in method 
and material to many of the widely used 
textbooks of rhetoric, it is probable that 
the French prelections, based on the 
same texts, should be similar to those 


sometimes organized into five, or fewer steps. 
Thus Jouvancy, Ratio Discendi et Docendi.. ., 
chap. ii, Article 4, listed only five steps. Sample 
prelections submitted from various provinces 
in 1586 gave as few as three major divisions 
(see Farrell, op. cit., pp. 262-279). 

49 Rule 8, ibid., pp. 212f. 

50 Fitzpatrick here has “delivery,” but the 
Latin version [Ratio, (1635), p. 123] is “elocu- 
tionis,” which means style. It would obviously 
be impossible to consider the orator’s delivery 
in a study of the written text of an oration. . 
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used in the Upper German Province. 

In any event, these German prelec- 
tions give a much more complete picture 
of Jesuit methodology than is apparent 
in the Ratio. For that reason, two of 
the forms are here reproduced in 
entirety. 


1. A Lesson in Precepts, or Art of Oratory. 

a) Concerning the precepts of the oratorical 
art, bear in mind what Cicero said in the last 
of his Partitiones: “I shall explain to you the 
divisions of oratory, which flourished in our 
Academy of Philosophy. They cannot be under- 
stood or dealt with except by the aid of philo- 
sophic knowledge.”51 This statement he pro- 
ceeds to prove. Elsewhere he reiterates the 
same thing, that without philosophy no one can 
become an orator. Can one then be educated 
without it? That is, without dialectics and 
moral philosophy; for metaphysics is not equally 
necessary for the orator. Aristotle called Rhet 
eric the germ of dialectic and Cicero called it 
a part of civil science. Hence the teacher must 
make a good deal of dialectic training. Besides, 
the ethical works of Aristotle, Cicero, Plutarch, 
and Seneca will be helpful in explaining ora- 
tions. 

b) Studiously thumb the ancient masters of 
oratory: Cicero, Aristotle, Quintilian, Hermo- 
genes, and Demetrius, so as not to depend 
solely on commentaries for the explanation of 
oratorical rules. Many schools have few com- 
mentaries, and even if they possess a number, 
the best are often lacking. The original sources 
will afford a better understanding of the art 
and equip the teacher thoroughly and copiously. 
Too frequently this point is overlooked by 
teachers of Rhetoric, who sometimes indeed 
introduce Aristotle, Hermogenes, or Quintilian, 
but as a theologian introduces Virgil or Livy, 
whom he is not wont to read, but cites from 
the citations of others. 

c) Take up the text, Cicero's’ Partitiones; 
explain what logical division means; make a few 
remarks on the introduction to the Partitiones; 
then turn at once to the first of the precepts: 
Into how many parts is oratory divided? Into 
three parts [Part. Orat., i, 3]; and continue in 
this manner to explain and comment on each. 

2. Prelection of an Oration. 

a) Let the theme, kind of speech, state of 
the question, and parts of the oration be out- 
lined by way of an introduction. The inexper- 
ienced teacher ought to be warned that not 
all of Cicero’s speeches can be grouped under 


51 Partitiones Oratoriae, xl, 139. The quota- 
tion is a paraphrase of Cicero’s statement. 
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one of the three classes of speeches. For the 
first three Catilinian speeches are neither de- 
monstrative nor deliberative nor judicial. Nor 
should too much labor be expended in trying 
to discover in every oration all the theoretic 
constituents or parts of a speech. Some have 
more parts, some less. Some have clear divi- 
sions, while in others the divisions are only 
adumbrated. In the first Catilinian, for example, 
one will look in vain How 
many parts are there in the Fourth Philippic 
and in the Pro Marcello? 

b) A twofold artifice is to be investigated, the 
rhetorical and the logical. First, the rhetorical. 
In the exordium, the loci of benevolence, at- 
tention, and docility should be pointed out: in 
the narration, the loci of probability, perspica- 
city, and compassion; and in the confirmation 
the loci of embellishment, deliberation, and 
judgment. And since the judicial argument is 
various and extensive, the teacher should separ- 
ate and classify the types of arguments, whether 
conjectural, partial, impartial, or legitimate. In 
the peroration he should note the enumerations 
and amplifications, and the appeal to pity. 
Regarding the disposition of parts, he should see 
whether there is a just account taken of ora- 
torical art and sound judgment. Let the meta- 
phors be observed, and the use of other figures; 
also such things as repétitions, gradation in de- 
velopment, rounding of periods, etc. Many of 
these the students 


for an exordium. 


themselves will notice; but 
they should be urged to imitate them in their 
compositions. The richness of the thought, how- 
ever, will not be so apparent to them, and 
should therefore be indicated. Let them observe, 
too, the rounding out of an idea, the use of 
the affections, the loci. Examples of these may 
be garnered also from Demosthenes, Isocrates, 
and Plato. Finally, ignorance of Roman affairs 
and of antiquity in general will make Cicero's 
speeches unintelligible. The teacher should go 
for these things to Sigonius, Plutarch, and 
other writers on Roman history and on the 
Republic. 

c) Now as to the logical aspects of the ora- 
tions. Arguments on various topics might well 
be gathered and put into classes, then reduced 
to the form of enthymemes or syllogisms. Ex- 
amples and inductions will be more easily ap- 
parent. But the proofs of the major and minor 
propositions should be worked out. If this is 
done correctly and cleverly, the teacher will 
not only give evidence of his ability and in- 
dustry, but will gain for Cicero the admiration 
of his students. He should beware, however, of 
imitating Ramus by attaching an exaggerated 
importance and emphasis to the logical element 


in Cicero. His speeches should be considered 
primarily from the rhetorical point of view. 
This has been done by Manuzio and Muretus. 
Moreover, since the students will have had no 
training in logic, they would not grasp the more 
involved dialectic processes.52 

From these examples, several infer- 
ences might be drawn. First, while 
Cicero’s works were used as texts, Aris- 
totle, Quintilian and others were not so 
used. Second, the catechetical, or ques- 
tion-answer method, like that used in 
Cicero’s Partitiones Oratoriae, was fre- 
quently used to explain precepts. Third, 
rhetoric apparently was to include some 
material from dialectic or philosophy. 
Fourth, the prelection of an oration, in 
1586, covered much more than style, 
which alone was indicated in the 1599 
Ratio. Fifth, rhetorical invention appar- 
ently relied heavily upon the “common- 
places” or loci. Sixth, logical proof and 
reasoning were considered, but under 
the so-called “logical aspect of orations” 
as distinct from the “rhetorical” aspect. 
Seventh, the emphasis, in both the study 
of precepts and in the analysis of ora- 
tions is on written composition, since no 
provision is made for a study of delivery. 

The prelections were to be given once 
or twice a day. Thus by the end of the 
year, the students would have completed 
their study of the precepts assigned for 
that particular class and would have 
become familiar with examples of the 
writings and orations of Cicero, Demos- 
thenes, Isocrates, and Plato. 

Memory exercises.—Proceeding on the 
assumption that memory could be im- 
proved by practice, the Ratio prescribed 
daily memory exercises, “since daily ex- 
ercise of the memory is necessary for a 


rhetorician.”** The teacher was in- 


52 Observationes ex Provincia Superioria Ger- 
maniae, folios 229-230: “Circa Sex Capita sub 
finem voluminis de ratione studiorum ad 
scripta,” contained in Documenta de ratione 
studiorum, 1583-1613, translated and quoted by 
Farrell, op. cit., pp. 267-269. 

53 Rule g (Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 210). 
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structed to designate a part of the pre- 
lection which was to be memorized by 
the pupils. Occasionally pupils were to 
be required to recite this memorized ma- 
terial from the platform “in order to 
exercise the memory and connect the 
gestures with the words.’** The students 
who belonged to the order were further 
required “to cultivate the memory by 
daily learning,”** which was to be pur- 
sued outside the classroom and in addi- 
tion to the regular assignments. 


This practice of memorization, it 
should be noted, follows closely the sug- 
gestions given by Circero®® and Quin- 
tilian®’ and was quite probably derived 
from their works. 

Written work.—Written composition, 
for Jesuit scholars, was an important 
part of rhetorical training. It was to 
begin in the humanities class, especially 
during the second semester, where the 
rule stated that “‘chriae, introductions, 
narrations, and elegant compositions 
should be written.’*®* Subjects for these 
essays were to be dictated at some length 
by the teacher and some writing was to 
be done every day. 

In rhetoric class, each student not 
only performed daily writing exercises, 
but also was expected to write out one 
complete oration a month. The topic 
for this oration was to be dictated by 
the teacher “either in entirety at the 
beginning of the month, or by parts 
each week. . . .”°* The oration was to 
be a short speech containing all parts of 
the oration, and the teacher was to point 
out places “for strengthening and ampli- 


54 Ibid. This is the only place in the rules 
for rhetoric where training in oral delivery is 
explicitly indicated, although opportunities for 
practice in speaking were frequently provided. 

55 Rule 20 (Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 216). 

56 De Oratore, I, xxxiv, 157-159. 

57 Institutio Oratoria, XI, ii. 

58 Rule 6 for Professors of Humanities (Fitz- 
patrick, op. cit., p. 220). 

59 Rule g for Professors of Rhetoric, ibid., 
p- 213. 


fication, special figures which could be 
introduced, and some places where good 
authors might be imitated.”®° Occasion- 
ally, when the author to be imitated had 
been designated, only the subject for 
the oration was dictated. 

In both the humanities and the rhet- 
oric classes, the written work was to be 
corrected by the teacher during the first 
hour of every school day. The correc- 
tion was to indicate “whether the error 
is in oratorical or poetical skill, in ele- 
gance, in polished writing, in connected 
prose, in the arrangement of numbers, 
in spelling or some other fault; if any 
part is done falsely or obscurely, or in- 
elegantly; if taste has been ill preserved; 
if any digression is too long, or other 
errors of this nature.” 

Additional daily writing exercises 
were to be performed while the teacher 
was correcting the written homework. 
The general character of these exercises 
was explicitly defined in the Ratio as 
follows: 

. to imitate some passage of a poet or 
an orator; to write a description, for instance 
of gardens or temples or a storm, or some 
such thing; to practice changing expressions 
in various ways; to translate a Greek oration 
into Latin or vice versa, to express in prose 
style the verses of some poet, either Latin or 
Greek; to write epigrams, inscriptions, and epi- 
taphs; to collect Greek or Latin phrases from 
good orators and poets; to accommodate the 
figures of rhetoric to certain subjects; to find 
arguments on a certain subject from the /oci, 


and topics of rhetoric and other things of the 
same kind.62 


In all of this, of course, the resem- 
blance to instructions in the ancient 
Roman rhetorics can easily be seen. 
Cicero, for example, had urged frequent 
practice in writing, especially the trans- 
lation into Latin of Greek orations. But, 
unlike the Jesuits, Cicero had warned 


60 Jbid. 
61 Rule 4 for Professors of Rhetoric, ibid. 


pp. 210f. 
62 Rule 5, ibid., p. 211. 
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that it was profitless to employ the same 
expressions as those of the models, while 
it was a positive hindrance to change 
these expressions purposely and so form 
the habit of using less appropriate 
words.®* Quintilian had also discussed at 
length many of the teaching devices pre- 
scribed in the Ratio’s rules for written 
exercises.®* 


The Concertatio—Thus far we have 
been concerned mainly with written ex- 
ercises in the teaching of rhetoric, but 
the Ratio also allowed for oral practice 
in speaking. The most frequent of these 
oral exercises was the concertatio, or con- 
test between opposing groups of stu- 
dents. In form it resembled either a 
spelling-bee or a cross-examination de- 
bate, in that questions would be posed 
either by the teacher or by members of 
the opposing sides. The team 
could answer accurately the greater 
number of questions or could discern 
the greater number of errors in the op- 
ponents’ answers would win the contest. 


which 


This fostering of the competitive spirit 
was characteristic of many of the class- 
room exercises in the Jesuit schools. Fre- 
quently classes were organized into 
groups of ten students, called decuriae,® 
each of which was led by a captain, or 
decurion, chosen for his probity and 
scholastic ability. In France, it was these 
decuriae which formed the competing 
groups for the concertatio.** A teacher 


63 De Oratore, I, xxxiii-xxXiv, 153-155. 

64 Institutio Oratoria, I, ix, for example, 
treats of retelling fables, paraphrase of poetry, 
and chriae; Book II, i-ix, treats of exercises in 
composition, learning from the teacher’s ex- 
ample, the prelection, and speeches from an 
assigned outline; Book X, ii-v, deals with imi- 
tation of a model, practice writing, revision, and 
translation. 

65 See Farrell, op. cit., pp. 119ff., 240, 274, 
291 ff. See also John Durie, “A Description of a 
Transmarine Schoole (1645),” Studies in the 
History of Classical Teaching, ed. by T. Cor- 
coran, S.J. (London, 1911), pp. 239-242. Durie 
mentions having observed such a contest in a 
French Jesuit School. 

66 MS. Iudicium Congregationis Deputatorum 


or a student would ask the contestants 
such questions as, “Give the precepts 
governing the writing of odes, or elegies, 
or epigrams,” or, “Name the different 
types of speeches. What is the exordium? 
The insinuatio? What means did this or 
that orator use to arouse the feelings of 
his hearers’’*? 


The concertatio was an integral and 
continuing part of Jesuit teaching meth- 
ods as is indicated by various references 
to it throughout the period. St. Ignatius, 
in 1552, prescribed interclass and intra- 
class contests.** 

The Ratios of 1586, 1591, and 1599 
included rules for the concertation and 
John Durie, in 1645, observed the con- 
tests. Father Jouvancy also prescribed 
the exercise in his Ratio Discendt.® . 
in 1691 and the 1599 rules for the con- 
certatio were reprinted in the 1832 Ratio 
with almost no changes in wording.”° 


Public declamation and disputation. 
—Practice in public speaking was pro- 
vided for the students by arranging pro- 
grams to be held periodically either be- 
fore a general assembly of the students 
of other classes or before a gathering of 
parents and distinguished visitors. The 
programs were to be varied in order to 
include debates, prelections, recitation 
of original or classical poetry, original 
orations, memorized orations of Cicero 
or Demosthenes, disputations," and 


in Prov. Franciae, folio 365a: “Circa Sex Capita 
quae extra volumen de rationae studiorum 
missa fueriat.” This MS. is included in the 
Documenta de ratione studiorum, and has been 
translated and quoted by Farrell, op. cit., p. 274. 

67 Ratio (1591), translated and quoted by 
Farrell, op. cit., pp. 294f. Since there is ap- 
parently no edition of the 1591 Ratio available 
in this country, the writer has relied entirely 
upon the translation by Farrell. 

68 Constitutions, Part IV, chap. xiii, rule 3. 

69 Op. cit., p. 79. 

70 Pachtler, op. cit., II, 408f., has both texts 
and indicates the differences between the two. 

71 The term “disputation” was also applied to 
contests held in the theology and philosophy 
classes for which weekly and monthly disputa- 
tions were prescribed by the Ratio. In these, one 
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plays. The orations and debates usually 
considered such topics as the explana- 
tion of a passage from Cicero or a com- 
plete recapitulation of one of Cicero's 
speeches in order to show that it illus- 
trated the precepts of rhetoric. 

In the preparation of this study, the 
earliest direct reports found of the use 
of public declamations in France are 
those which were included in the criti- 
cism of the 1586 Ratio by the French 
Province. 

At that time, it was the opinion of 
the Province that public declamations 
should not be held oftener than once 
every two months. In addition, it was 
recommended that the orations to be 
delivered before the public should be 
composed by the professors as that would 
be less troublesome than correcting and 
rewriting orations composed by the 
students.7? 

\fter 1586, French Jesuit colleges con- 
sistently included public disputation, de- 
clamation, and debate as part of their 
regular program. Dupont-Férrier has de- 
scribed the costly, ornate books given as 
prizes in the public contests held at the 
Collége de Clermont during the years 
1635 to 1742, and says that these public 
programs were held before 1600 and con- 
tinued, under the Jesuits, until the order 
was suppressed in 1762.7* In 1722, ac- 
cording to an article in Mercure, public 
programs were held every Saturday at 


student or master would defend several theo- 
logical or philosophical theses against other 
students or teachers. The method used was 
that of dialectic rather than rhetoric [see Far- 
rell, op. cit., p. 45, n. 48; Ratio (1599), rules 
14-18 of the Common Rules for Professors of 
Higher Faculties,” and rules 17-20 of “Rules for 
Professors of Philosophy’’}. 

72 MS. Iudicium Congregationis Deputatorum 
in Prov. Franciae, folio 362a, translated and 
quoted by Farrell, op. cit., pp. 234, 241. 

78 Gustave Dupont Feérrier, La Vie Quoti- 
dienne d’un Collége. Parisien pendant plus de 
trois cents cinquante ans. Du Collége de Cler- 
mont au Lycée Louis-le-Grand, 1563-1920 (2 
vols; Paris, 1921-25). I, 245-252. 
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the Jesuit college of Lyons.’* Finally, 
the Sommervogel bibliography lists sev- 
eral thousand orations or collections of 
orations delivered before public assem- 
blies at Jesuit schools." 

The academies.—In addition to for- 
mal, classroom instruction in rhetoric, 
the 1599 Ratio also provided for extra- 
curricular speech activities in academies, 
or clubs, which were comparable to the 
more modern literary and debating so- 
cieties. There were to be three such 
academies in each college—one for the- 
ology and philosophy, one for rhetoric 
and humanities, and one for grammar— 
unless the number of students made it 
desirable to have a separate academy 
for each class.** 

The Academy of Rhetoricians met 
weekly, either on Sunday or on the week- 
ly holiday,** and the members partici- 
pated in exercises directed either by a 
faculty moderator or by the students 
themselves. The exercises held by the 
moderator were to include “lessons or 
questions on some selected matter or 
author ... [and] some of the more ad- 
vanced precepts of oratory from Aristotle 
or Cicero or other authorities on Rhe- 
toric’’** and other things of the same na- 
ture. 

Frequently, however, the exercises di- 
rected by the moderator were omitted 
and in their place a program was pre- 
sented by the students themselves. For 
this program, the 1599 Ratio explicitly 
directed the students to present orations, 
poems, and declamations, either from 
memory or extemporaneously. Students 
were also encouraged to hold debates or 
cross-examination sessions on their own 


74 Mercure (June, 1722), pp. 86f. 

75 Sommervogel, op. cit., Vol X, col. 996-1122, 

76 Rule 5, “General Rules for the Academy.” 

77 Rule 1, of “Special Rules of The Academy 
of Rhetoricians.” It was, of course, in this club 
that rhetoric received the greatest attention. 

78 Rule 2, “Special Rules of the Academy of 
Rhetoricians.” 
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literary or rhetorical criticisms of various 
classical authors, and in addition were to 
“exercise themselves in oratorical inven- 
tion .. . and in the practice of elocution 
[by fitting] . . . figures of speech to those 
proofs which they have thought out. ... 
Finally, they should have exercises in 
anything which begets eloquence or 
springs from it.’’7® 


The activities of the academy were 
further varied by the addition of special 
events. Thus, at intervals during the 
year, the most important of the exer- 
cises, “such as prelections, declamations, 
and defenses of theses,*° were to be pre- 
sented by the academy before a gather- 
ing of distinguished guests. An idea of 
the procedure in these public gatherings 
may be gained from an account of a pro- 
gram held at La Fléche where one Rena- 
tus Gormand offered to explain, and de- 
fend his explanation of, Books V, VI, 
and VII of the Aeneid; four of Cicero’s 
speeches; four books of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries; the De Corona of Demosthe- 
nes; and the first book of Horace’s Odes, 
which he also offered to recite from 
memory.** 


Other special events for the academy 
included an annual celebration of some 
feast day on which academy members 
gave speeches, read poems, and displayed 
verses, mottoes, and insignia on the col- 
lege walls.** In addition, prizes were 
occasionally awarded for writing the best 
essay or for giving the best recitation, 
and once a year a “more solemn distri- 


79 Rule 3, “Special Rules of The Academy of 
Rhetoricians.” 

80 Rule 4, ibid. 

81 Rochemonteix, op cit., IV, 398-411, reprints 
in entirety several printed notices of programs 
held at La Fléche and the Collége Louis-le- 
Grand. In addition to the explanations and de- 
fenses, the programs include Latin and Greek 
orations and poetry. 

82 Rule 7, “Special Rules of The Academy of 
Rhetoricians.” 


bution of prizes’’** took place with great 
pomp and ceremony. 

The academies, then, became an in- 
tegral part of Jesuit school activities. 
Detailed rules for their organization and 
procedure were first included in the 
Ratio of 1599, but the revised Ratio of 
1832 contained the same rules in al- 
most the same wording.** The only 
significant difference between the two 
editions is the addition, in 1832, of the 
following exercise: “A declamation of 
oratorical or poetical passages may be 
given, which the audience may criticize 
from the viewpoint of voice, gesture, or 
the general delivery.”** No explicit in- 
structions had been given, in 1599, for 
criticism of delivery. 


SUMMARY 


The teaching methods which have 
been described here—the use of Latin, 
the prelection, memory exercises, written 
work, contests, public programs, and 
academies—made up the great bulk of 
the curricular and extracurricular acti- 
vities in the Jesuit secondary schools. 
The importance of rhetoric in this pro- 
gram is clear, for, together with the per- 
vasive aim of instilling Christian virtue, 
the main objective of the lower classes 
was to attain “perfect eloquence.” Rhe- 
torical doctrine was based upon classical 
theory with Cicero being the model of 
style and Quintilian furnishing the 
pedagogical method. One notes, how- 
ever, tendencies toward over-emphasis 
of style, formalism, separation of logical 
proof from invention, and a mechanical 
use of topoi or loci in place of a really 
virile doctrine of invention. 

83 Rule 6, ibid. 

84 Pachtler, op. cit., II, 460ff., has both Latin 
versions. 

85 Rule 2, “Rules of The Academy of Rhetor- 


icians,” Ratio (1832), trans. by McGucken, op. 
cit., Pp. 313. 
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LOUD VOICE: IMMEDIATE EFFECTS UPON THE SPEAKER 


JOHN W. BLACK, The Ohio State University 
WALTER B. TOMLINSON, M.D., Pensacola, Florida* 


yee purpose of this study was to 
quantify in part “Talking is hard 
work.” Loud talking was selected as a 
point of departure, for the effort of loud 
speaking presumably would exaggerate 
any physiological effects of normal talk- 
ing. In the course of the study, an equal- 
ly important question arose, “What is 
the relation between loud talking and 
pressure breathing?’ Both topics merit 
consideration, and results about one may 
be pertinent to the other. Experimen- 
tation is more likely to be directed to- 
ward pressure breathing, since it has 
reference to sustaining life in rarified 
atmosphere. The physiology of ordinary 
talking has no demonstrated application 
to life versus death for the speaker in 
normal conditions. 


METHOD 


The principal plan of the study was 
to measure the changes in the oxygen- 
carbon dioxide (O,-CO,) balance of the 
blood in the speaker during a period of 
sustained intense speaking (oral read- 
ing). Secondary measures were obtained 
relative to pulmonary flow and reading 
performance. 


Forty subjects (Ss) participated in the 
study. The primary data were obtained 


*Formerly with the U. S. Naval School of 
Aviation Medicine, Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Florida. Work was conducted under a 
contract between the Office of Naval Research 
and The Ohio State University Research Foun- 
dation. 


1 Pressure breathing occurs with exhalation 
against a partial obstruction or increased 
impedance, as when blowing up a balloon or 
playing a trumpet. “Grunt breathing”—i.e. 
exhaling against partial laryngial, pharyngial, 
or oral-nasal occlusion—has been found to in- 
crease an aviator’s tolerance to altitudes of 
low oxygen content. 


from 20 Ss (Group 1) who read as loud- 
ly as possible for 30 minutes and from 
whom samples of alveolar gas were ob- 
tained at regular intervals. Measures of 
O,-CO, contents of the alveolar gas were 
derived from gas samples that were col- 
lected during the reading and a subse- 
quent 30-minute rest period. Also data 
were obtained from the breathing re- 
cords of the Ss as indicated by thoracic 
and abdominal pneumographs and an 
associated kymograph. The remaining 
20 Ss (Group 2) read in the same man- 
ner and for the same duration as their 
colleagues in order to give measures of 
minute-volume of exhalation during the 
reading. These readers wore an adapted 
diver’s helmet that was coupled to a 
weather balloon. The balloon was re- 
placed at 10-minute intervals, and the 
collected gas was emptied into a bal- 
anced wet spirometer for determining 
minute-volume. 


The gas samples from the Ss of Group 
1 were collected at the outset of the 
reading and at 10-minute intervals dur- 
ing 30-minutes of reading and 30 min- 
utes of subsequent rest. The method was 
a modification of the Haldane-Priestly 
method with S exhaling the sample di- 
rectly into a small rubber bag.’ 


At the outset of a reading session S 
was positioned with his forehead against 


2 This study was completed in 1948. The 
results have not been reported until verified 
with the help of a research physiologist. There 
were two possible sources of major experimental 
error: (1) the manner of collecting alveolar gas 
samples and (2) the fact that the Ss repeated 
giving alveolar samples within a single experi 
mental session. Repetition of parts of the study 
with control of these sources of possible errors 
indicates that they did not invalidate the find- 
ings. 
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a headrest. Some of the experimental 
procedure is implicit in the directions to 
the Ss: 


Our job this morning will take about an 
hour and a half. Will you strip to your waist- 
line? We shall want to get several measurements 
from Some of them will be 

usual but none will be painful... . 


Now we shall attach a few pieces of equip- 


you. rather un- 


ment to you. These are pneumographs [thoracic 
and abdominal]. One fits around your chest 
and the other around your abdomen. 

I am connecting an oximeter [Coleman Model 
TE 16-V] with right ear. This 
hurt minutes you will get a 
of heat in 


your won't 
Every few 
brief sensation 
more. 

~ Read aloud from the book | Fundamentals 
of Elementary Flight Maneuvers, Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority Bulletin No. 32, June 1943] 
that is in front of you. 


you. 


your ear; nothing 


When finished with one 
page, continue to the next. Read all the mater- 
ial that is not crossed 
print and 


out. [Words in small 
the captions of illustrations were 
crossed out.] If you make a mistake such as 
skipping a line, don’t correct yourself. Read 
very loudly—as loudly as _ possible—that is 
from zero to three [VU] on this meter. 


the needle of the meter in the red area. 


Keep 
\ tap 
on the shoulder means for you to talk louder. 
You will be stopped every 10 minutes. When 
stopped, exhale deeply; then blow a last bit 
of air into this rubber bag. Return immediately 
to reading as before. Count 
for practice. Stop. . .exhale all you can. . 


from one to ten 
Now 
more, in this tube. [This was the initial sample 
of alveolar air. A lapse of five minutes fol- 
during which the experimenter (EF) 
merely killed time.] Begin to read. 


lowed 


While reading, S was cautioned several 
times to talk louder—this irrespective of 
his level. One E followed a copy of the 
script and marked (1) repetition of 
sounds, syllables, and words, (2) substi- 
tution of words, (3) omission of words, 
and (4) the progress of the reader in 
Another 
E read the amounts of the O, content of 
the blood (saturation from the oximeter) 
at 10-minute intervals. A third took the 
samples of alveolar air. 


successive 10-minute periods. 


Oximeter readings were made at 30- 
second intervals during the first 10 min- 


utes of the experimental rest period and 
ach 10 minutes thereafter.* 

Mean volumes (percent) of O, and CO, 
of the alveolar air samples were deter- 
mined by Haldane gas analysis. The per- 
cent values for each gas that were de- 
rived from samples of alveolar gas that 
were taken at reading times 0:00, 0:10, 
0:20, 0:30 and at subsequent rest times, 
0:03, 0:10, 0:20, and 0:30 (60 minutes 
total) were treated by analysis of var- 
lance, as were the values of oxygen sat- 
uration, indicated by the oximeter, at 
these times. 

Scores of errors in reading and of pro- 
gress in reading were obtained directly 
from the scripts that were marked dur- 
ing the experimental period. 


RESULTS 


The pring ipal analyses are summarized 
I, and 
enumerated in 


the mean values 
Table Il. The 
worthy features of the results are: (1) 
the O, content (percent) of the alveolar 


in Table are 


note- 


gas increased with reading; (2) the CO, 
content (percent) of the gas decreased 
with reading; (3) there was a marked 
decrease in O, content (percent) with 
(4) the 
Haldane analysis and the readings of 


the cessation of reading; and 


the oximeter tended to corroborate each 


other. These results indicate that loud 


reading typically involves hyperventi- 
lation. 
Normal respiratory rate at rest is vari- 


ously cited: Schneider, 17/minute;* 


Best and Taylor, 18-20/minute;° Fulton, 


3 Other tests administered the Ss before and 
after the reading but not discussed in the body 
of this report included: Minnesota clerical test, 
multiple-choice intelligibility test, Purdue peg 
board test, and a voice recording of a standard 
reading passage. 

4Quoted in Van Liere, E. J. Anoxia: Its 
Effect. on the Body (University of Chicago, 
1942). 

5 Best, C. H. and Taylor, N. B. 
Body (Henry Holt, 1938). 
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rABLE I 


ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF PERCENT OXYGEN AND CARBON DIOXIDE IN ALVEOLAR AIR SAMPLES 
TAKEN AT E1GHr Times DURING 30 MINUTES OF LOUD READING AND SUBSEQUENT 
go MINUTES OF REST; ALSO OXIMETER READINGS. N, SUBJECTS, 20. 








Source of Variation Variance 
Haldane, Haldane, Oximeter, 
d.f. Percent CO. Percent O. Percent O. 
Subjects 19 1.12 2.16 70.3 
Interval samples ” 10.02* 30.84* 11.8* 
Remainder 133 2.15 3.72 5.4 











*Significant (F) at one percent level of confidence. 


PABLE I 


MEAN CHANGES IN PERCENTS (VOL.) O|, AND CO. AND PERCENT O. SATURATION AT 
Successive. TIMFS OF MEASUREMENT 








Minutes 


0:00 0:10 0:20 0:30 0:33 0:40 0:50 0:60 
O.% Vol. 
(0.00 = 15.54%)* 0.00 3.3 3.2 3.0 3.1 —1.0 — 5 me) 
CO.% Vol. 
(0.00 = 4.94%)** 0.0 —1.3 —I39 —1.5 1.5 —1.3 —2—-0 
0.9%, Saturation 
(0.00 = 98%)*** 0.0 0.0 1.0 10 —7.0 —3.0 —1.7 .2 








* Any difference of 1.61 significant (f) 1°: 1.23, 5% 


** Any difference of .51 significant (f) 1%: .39, 5%. 
*** Any difference of 1.79 significant (ft) 1%; 1.37, 5%. 


16/minute;® Idol, 16/minute.*? Idol also tributable to an abnormally large flow 
lists rates for male readers who were of gas per respiration. 

following the instruction, “[Read very Normal minute-volume of respiration 
loudly] as if you were reading toa large at rest (sea level) is approximately 
audience.” The mean rate for 20 readers gooo cc., about 500 cc. per exhalation. 
Was 15.0 respirations/minute. The vocal During loud reading the Ss exceeded 
intensity maintained by the speakers in this amount by as much as 6o—8o 
Idol’s work is not viewed as comparable _ percent. 


to that used in the present study. How- _ Mean Minute-Volume (litres) __ 
. E ? 1-10 minutes 11-20 minutes 21-30 minutes 
ever, the respiratory rates of the present 11.6 14.0 12.6 


Ss were within the range of the rates ‘ai , 
; I'wo possible effects of the reading 
cited above, the means for the three suc- ; , 
; be il task were evaluated during the exper- 
'SSiVE10- » periods being: 15.1, ; . . 
eat alana - ie. _ = iment, the rate of progress 1n the assign- 
 «¢ 2°, » y 7 - . 
15-2, 15-4, per minute (not significant- jp ent and the number of errors in read- 
ly different from each other). This would ing. Table II] summarizes the former. 
indicate that the alleged hyperventila- [ndividual differences exceeded a ratio 
tion was associated with normal respira- of »9:;. The mean progress in words was 


tory rate and thus would seem to be at- significantly greater during the first 10 
minutes of reading than in the final 


6 Fulton, J. Howell’s Textbook of Physiology ‘ ‘ : 
(Saunders, 1946) period. An accompanying effect of the 
7 Derived from data for Male subject in task, therefore. was a reduced rate of 
tables of Gray, G. W. Studies in Experimental nil 
Phonetics (Louisiana State University, 1936). reading. 
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The second in-task observation was 
related to errors in reading, i.e. omission 
of words or phrases, substitution of 
words, or repetition of sounds or words. 
The mean numbers of errors in propor- 
tion to the words that were read during 
the 10-minute periods were not signifi- 
cantly different.® 

TABLE Ill 


PROGRESS IN Worps DurRING 30 MINUTES OF 
Loup READING 








Words per Minute 


ice 1-10 11-20 
Mean 167.1 
t. 167.1 versus 145.9 (1%) 








8 There were indications that the readers 
made significantly lower scores on the Minne- 
sota clerical test and the Purdue peg board 
test after reading than they should have made 
on the basis of pre-test scores. These results 
have not been checked and since they depend on 
comparisons with the performances of control 
groups and on a test-retest situation they are 
suspect. Tests that involved speaking, e.g.,. intel- 
ligibility, were invalidated by the somewhat 
humorous circumstance that the post-reading 
‘normal’ voice was too loud to be accommo- 
dated by recorders that were adjusted for the 
pre-reading voice. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


A sustained period of loud talking, 
such as the one under test rarely, if ever, 
occurs in normal communication. The 
measurement of this extreme level is 
viewed as a beginning in quantifying 
the physiological effects of normal talk- 
ing. Uniformly the Ss testified that the 
reading task appeared insurmountable 
as they began it; that later it seemed 
possible; and with the final 10 minutes, 
they experienced indifference and de- 
tachment. This, it is noted, was accom- 
panied by less progress (words/minute) 
in reading, but no change in respiration. 


The fact remains that during the read- 
ing and recovery periods the Ss under- 
went continuous physiological changes 
of a type related to exertion and fatigue. 
Hyperventilation occurred, and with the 
cessation of reading the O, content of 
the blood dropped markedly. Normal 
O,-CO, balance was restored within the 
subsequent 30 minutes of rest. 








A STUDY OF THE FACTORS RELATIVE TO THE 
INCIDENCE OF CLEFT PALATE BIRTHS FROM 
1945 THROUGH 1949 IN SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 


HENRY DE VOSS 
University of Redlands 


THE ORIGIN OF THE STUDY 


HE origin of this study lies in the 
‘& fact that there has been no discover- 
able research done to find the extent of 
cleft palate births* in the populations 
on the West Coast of the United States. 
The entire area West of the Rocky 
Mountains has many unique problems. 
Any study of an organic defect with as 
inconclusive an etiology as the condition 
of cleft palate would be a needed study 
in this area. The population, particu- 
larly the movement of transient Ameri- 
cans into California from the East and 
Mexicans from the South, presents an 
altogether different aspect to the prob- 
lem from that found in Eastern United 
States, or in England. The lack of any 
climatic extremes in Southern California 
gives that area a position quite unique 
and matched only in part by Florida. 
It seemed to the writer that a study from 
this area, of the incidence of cleft palate, 
would be a needed addition to what is 
known. The proposed study was made 
to cover a five year period of births (1945 
through 1949) in San Bernardino Coun- 
ty, the largest county in the United 
States. 
A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
Much of the earliest information to 
be found concerning cleft palate is a 
very meager part of the history of medi- 
cine. Evidence of the occurrence of the 
defect in early history was discovered to 


*Cleft Palate: Unless otherwise stated, the 
term cleft palate shall be meant to include the 
three types of the defect; cleft palate alone, 
harelip alone, and the combination of cleft 
palate and lip. 


have been widespread. This evidence 
has been found in the skeletal remains 
of aborigine Indians of this country and 
in the mummy of a long-entombed Egyp- 
tian.’ It is to be assumed that prior to 
the first recorded operation on harelip 
by Galen in 162 A.D.,? persons born with 
the defect had very little chance of sur- 
vival. If they did not die of respiratory 
illnesses and malnutrition, they were 
probably put to death as unwanted mon- 
strosities. These factors, as well as the 
factor that most congenital defects were 
regarded as visitations of the devil for 
unexpurgated early sins of the parents, 
would negate any attempt to study the 
defect prior to the age of scientific re- 
search. 


In prior studies it can be seen that the 
incidence of cleft palate ranges from 1 
in 1,742, as recorded by Rischbieth in 
1908,° to 1 in 507, as found in Hawaii 
in 1943. The seeming increase of inci- 
dence through the years has been appar- 
ent to investigators and two major hy- 
potheses have been advanced to give an 
answer to it. The first is that the records 
were incomplete and that many of the 
defective children were never recorded, 
or lived long enough to become part of 
a record; the reason being due to a lack 
of awareness of the problem. The second 


1 Krantz, Henrietta C., “A Study of the Re- 
lationship Between Maternal Ancestry and the 
Incidence of Cleft Palate in Children,” Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis, Department of Speech, 
University of Hawaii, 1943. p. 11. 

2 Graham, Henry. The Story of Surgery. New 
York: Doubleday Doran and Co., 1939. p. 66. 

3 Phair, Gretchen M., “The Wisconsin Cleft 
Palate Program”, The Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, Vol XII, December 1947. p. 410. 

4 Krantz, op. cit., p. 66. 
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hypothesis is that mortality among in- 
fants born with the defect would have 
been higher in earlier times, thus elimi- 
nating carriers of this biological weak- 
ness by ‘Natural Selection.” 

Of the reports of incidence, there are 
four which give attention to 
which 


factors 
derivative of the 
ratios they have as a basis. They are the 
Maryland 


are somewhat 


study,> the Pennsylvania 
study,® the Hawaiian study,’ 
Wisconsin study.* 


and the 


Significant theories have been derived 
from attempts at factoring the cause of 
cleft palate. These theories generally 
fall under one of four headings: (1) 
Heredity, (2) Poor nourishment of the 
embryo, (3) Poisons transmitted from 
the mother, and (4) Mechanical distur- 
bances of the embryo. 

(1) Heredity.—According to Fraser,’ 
heredity as a predisposing factor in caus- 
ing the defect goes back as far as 1690, 
when a Pierre Regis advanced that 
theory. Since that time there have been 
many men who have presented theories 
of varying genetic bases. 

(2) Poor Nourishment of the Em- 
bryo.—In various experiments with pigs, 
rats, and jaguars it has been found that 
dietary changes can affect the appearance 
of the cleft palate in the offspring of 
these animals. 


(3) Poisons Transmitted from the 


Mother.—Theories of this type go back 
to 1892, when Hertwig'® put forward 
the view that defects (namely cleft palate 
and harelip) are caused by uterine dis- 


5 Davis, John Staige, “The Incidence of Con- 
genital Clefts of the Lip’and Palate,”’ Annals 
of Surgery, Vol. LXXX, September 1924. 

6 Grace, Linwood G., “Frequency of Occur- 
rence of Cleft Palates and Harelips,” The 
Joural of Dental Research, Vol. XXII, December 
1943. 

7 Krantz, op. cit., no page. 

8 Phair, op. cit., no page. 

9 Fraser, K. B., “Harelip and Cleft Palate,” 
The Medical Journal of Australia, Vol. CXXVII, 
March 1940. p. 364. 

10 Ibid., p. 364. 


eases in the mother; as a result of this, 
producing toxins in the amniotic fluid 
which acts directly on the embryo. 

(4) Mechanical Disturbances of the 
Embryo.—The most recent of experi- 
ments having to do with this type of 
cause is the one of Dr. Ingalls of Har- 
vard.'! He subjected mice to an oxygen 
lack during certain periods of their preg- 
nancies and found that they developed 
consequent skull defects. 

The literature showed that the knowl- 
edge of cleft palate is varied and incom- 
plete; that cleft palate is. the result of 
non-union of normally developed parts; 
that its causation must occur before the 
third month of fetal life. 


A Statement of the Problem 


All births are accompanied by factors 
which are related to the embryonal de- 
velopment of the infant. They are part 
of the birth records. Cleft palate births 
have these factors as part of their record. 

The purpose of this study was to find 
the incidence of cleft palate births in 
San Bernardino County for the five vear 
period from 1945 through 1949; to de- 
termine the significance of those factors 
related to the cleft palate births, and to 
find the significant relationships of each 
factor with the others. The factors un- 
der consideration were: 

(1) The yearly births. 

(2) The 


county. 


racial groups within the 
(3) The sex. 
(4) The types of palate defect. 
(5) The 
cleft palate births. 


accompanying defects of 

(6) The abnormal lengths of preg- 
nancy. 

(7) ‘The unusual conditions of early 
pregnancy. 

(8) ‘The complications of birth. 

(9) The age of the mother. 


11 “Medicine,” Time, Vol. 


1950. p. 64-5. 


LXI, November 
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(10) The order of birth of the cleft 
palate birth (the number of preceding 
pregnancies of the mother). 

(11) The (the 
occurence of cleft palate in the ances- 


familial occurrence 
try within three generations). 

(12) ‘The mortality of infants of less 
than one year. 


THE METHOD OF PROCEDURI 


A search was made of the birth records 
from the vear 1945 through the vear 
1949. Each birth recorded was checked 
for its notations of congenital defects. 
Those which gave cleft palate, harelip, 
mouth anomaly 
checked. 


or any as a defect were 


Information was taken from 
each birth record listing cleft palate as a 
defect. This information was pertinent 
to the factors under consideration in this 
study. 

The search revealed 42 cases of cleft 
palate children born during the five 
year period. 

The mothers of each of these children 
were interviewed, the information sought 
after limited to two areas: (1) heredity: 
each mother was questioned ‘as to the 
incidence of cleft palate within the fam- 
ily; if the defect was 
found, the pedigree of the cleft palate 
child was traced back for three genera- 
tions; (2) the 


anv occurence of 


period of pregnancy; 
each mother was questioned about the 
early period of her pregnancy. Specific 
questions were asked of any fevers, ill- 
nesses, falls, emotional upsets or trauma 
kind which occurred 
during the first three months. If 


of anv unusual 
the 
child had died before it was a year old, 
this was noted. 

In order to provide a basis for com- 
parison of the factors in the cleft palate 
births, a random sample was taken of 
the birth the year 
period, The size of the sample was lim- 
ited to 50 normal births. 


records of same 5 
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To the difference between 


the proportion of each factor as found 


com pa re 


in the cleft palate births and as found 
in the total birth sample, a hypothesis 
of no difference was assumed. The pro- 
portions were set up in the tables as per- 
centages and the formula for finding the 
standard error of the difference between 
utilized. <A 
the 


two percentages was then used. 


percentages’? was test of 


significance for diflerence between 

To determine the relationship of each 
factor with other factors by comparing 
the frequency of the one factor in cleft 
palate births with its frequency in an- 
other factor or its parts; it was assumed 
that the sample frequency (the fre- 
quency of the factor within another fac- 
tor) was the same as the parameter fre- 
quency (the frequency of the factor in 
cleft palate births). The frequencies of 
the factor were set up in tables as per- 
centages of cleft palate births and of 
other factors, and the formula for find- 
ing the standard error of a percentage’ 
was utilized. All of the factors were com- 
pared to determine their significant rela- 
tionships. Many of the frequencies were 


too small in value and too similar in 
proportion to the parameter frequency 


to be worthy of computation. 


A PRESENTATION OF DATA 


The total number of births over the 
five year period was 30,380, of these the 
cleft palate births numbered 42. This 
gives an incidence of 1 cleft palate 
birth in every 723.3 births. 

Table I gives the birth ratios for 
each of the five years. 

Table II gives the birth ratios of the 
white and Mexican populations. 

Table III gives the male and female 
birth ratios 

12 Peatman, John G. Descriptive and Sampling 
Statistics, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947- 


Pp. 404. 
13 Jbid., p. 357 


4 
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TABLE I 
THE INCIDENCE OF CLEFT PALATE FOR EACH OF FIVE YEARS. 
Years Total Births Cleft Palate Births Incidence 
1945 4740 4 1 in 1,182 
1946 5678 11 1 in 516.2 
1947 6786 12 1 in 565.5 
1948 6676 8 1 in 838.5 
1949 6500 7 1 in 928.6 
TABLE II 
A COMPARISON OF MEXICAN AND WHITE CLEFT PALATE BIRTHS WITH 
THE TOTAL MEXICAN AND WHITE BIRTHS. 
Per Cent 
Per Cent Cleft of Cleft 
Total of Total Palate Palate 
Factor Births Births Births Births Incidence 
Mexican 3.900 13 9 22 1 in 433 
White 25,435 87 32 78 1 in 798 
TABLE III 
A COMPARISON OF MALE AND FEMALE CLEFT PALATE BIRTHS WITH THI 
TOTAL MALE AND FEMALE BIRTHS. 
Per Cent 
Per Cent Cleft of Cleft 
Toial of Total Palate Palate 
Factor Births Births Births Births Incidence 
Male 15,663 é 52 26 62 1 in 1169 
Female 14,717 16 38 1 in 1899 








Table IV shows the frequency of cleft 
palate births with regard to each factor 
and its parts. 


A COMPARISON OF FINDINGS WITH 


OTHER STUDIES 


When the incidence found in other 
studies is compared with the incidence 
of this study, 1 in 723.3 births, there is 
reason to assume that the incidence of 
cleft palate in San Bernardino County 
is in conformity with the trend of the 
measured ratios of other portions of the 
population done in recent years. 

While the difference in the number of 
cleft palate males and the number of 
cleft palate females in this study was not 
found to be significant, a comparison 
with other studies shows a strong simi- 
larity with this study in the ratio of male 
to female. 


In a comparison, there appears to be 
little agreement as to the type of defect 
which has the greatest frequency. 

There are varied findings in compared 
studies, and consequently no agreement, 
as to whether older or younger mothers 
produce relatively more cleft palate 
births. 

Although the majority of cleft palate 
births are primiparous, a comparison of 
the percentages found in other stduies 
shows that the primiparous births are 
not important in cleft palate incidence, 
the higher order births are. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Conclusions.—(1) The incidence of 
cleft palate births from 1945 through 
1949 in San Bernardino County, Cali- 
fornia, was found to be 1 in 723.3 births 


for that period. In comparison with 
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TABLE IV 


THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CLEFT 
PALATE BIRTHS IN EACH FAcToR. N=42 








—— 


Factor No. % 
Yearly 1945 4 10 
Births 1946 11 26 
1947 12 29 
1948 8 19 
1949 7 16 
Race White 32 76 
Mexican 9 21 
Sex Male 26 62 
Female 16 38 
Defect HL 7 17 
Type CP 19 4 
HLCP 16 35 
Accompanying 
Defects 9 21 
Abnormal 
Lengths of 
Pregnancy 6 14 
Unusual 
Conditions 
of Early 
Pregnancy 18 60 (N=30) 
Complications : 
of Birth 19 45 
Age of 15-19 7 17 
Mother 20-24 16 38 
25-29 11 26 
30-34 6 14 
35°39 ! 2 
40-44 1 : 
Order of 1 14 ‘int 33 
Birth 2 13 31 
3 3 7 
4 5 12 
5 4 10 
7 : 5 
11 1 2 
Familial 
Occurrence { 13 (N=930) 
Mortality 8 27 (N=30) 








findings prior to 1940, the incidence is 
considerably higher in this study. 

(2) The yearly incidence of 1946 and 
1947 was extremely high compared to 
the overall incidence for the five years 
and for the other three years. The con- 
ditions which brought this about were 
not apparent in this study, though the 
factor of mothers 15 to 19 years old was 
found to have a significant relationship 


with the cleft palate births of the year 
1947- 

(3) The incidence of Mexican cleft 
palate births was found to be almost 
twice the incidence found in the White 
population. The proportion of Mexi- 
can cleft palate births was found to be 
higher than the proportion of Mexi- 
can births in the total number of births, 
but a statistical comparison showed the 
difference to be too insignificant for a 
generalization beyond the study. The 
number of Mexican cleft palate births 
was found to have a significant relation- 
ship with higher-order births. The 
White cleft palate births had a signifi- 
cant relationship with the yearly births 
of 1948, harelip alone, abnormal length 
of pregnancy and third-order births in 
this study. 

(4) The proportion of male cleft 
palate births to female cleft palate births, 
was approximately a ratio of 2 males to 
1 female. When this proportion was 
compared with the proportion of total 
births found to be male and female, the 
difference showed proportionately more 
cleft palate males. However, the differ- 
ence was not statistically significant. 
Male cleft palate births had a signifi- 
cant relationship with abnormal lengths 
of pregnancy, and primiparous, fourth, 
and fifth-order births. Female cleft pal- 
ate births had a significant relationship 
with primiparous and_ seventh-order 
births in this study. 

(5) The frequency of cleft palate 
alone, as a defect type, was greater than 
either harelip alone, or combined hare- 
lip and cleft palate. Cleft palate alone 
was found to have a significant relation- 
ship with accompanying defects in this 
study. 

(6) The greater proportion of ac- 
companying defects found in cleft pal- 
ate births compared to the proportion 
found in the total birth sample was 
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significant. Accompanying defects had 
no significant 


other factor. 


relationship with any 

(7) Although the proportion of ab- 
normal lengths of pregnancy found in 
cleft palate births was greater than the 
proportion found in the total birth sam- 
ple, it was not enough to be significant. 
Abnormal lengths of pregnancy had no 
significant relationship with any other 
factor. 

(8) The 
in the early period of the pregnancy had 
a significant relationship with the inci- 


unusual conditions found 


dence of cleft palate in 1949, the com- 
plications of birth, fifth-order births, and 
the mortality of cleft palate births in 
this study. 

(9) Complications of birth were in 
smaller proportions in cleft palate births 
than in the total birth sample. A com- 
parison of the proportions show it not 
to be significant. 
ship 


Significant relation- 
with the abnormal 
lengths of pregnancy, conditions of early 
pregnancy, primiparcus births, and the 
mortality of cleft palate infants in this 
study. 


was found 


(10) Although older mothers showed 
a greater proportion of cleft palat2 births 
than older mothers in the total birth 
sample, the proportions of mothers of 
different ages producing cleft palate 
births was not found to be significantly 
different. Mothers of cleft palate births 
who were 25 to 29 years old had a sig- 
nificant relationship with the familial 
incidence in this study. 

(11) The greater proportion of high- 
er-order births found in the cleft palate 
births compared to the proportion found 
in the total birth sample was noi signi- 
ficant. Difierent birth orders had no 
significant relationship with any other 
factor in the study. 


(12) The frequency of familial oc- 
currence in the cleft palate birth: had 
no signifiant relationship with its fre- 
quency in the related factors. The four 
pedigrees of three generations revealed 
no consistant genetic pattern. The one 
twin in the study was reported an identi- 
cal twin with no manifestation of cleft 
palate appearing upon his brother. 

(13) The 
cleft palate infants was in significantly 


number of deaths of the 
greater proportion to cleft palate births 


than the infant deaths av- 


number of 
eraged in the total births in the years 
1947; 1949. The 
rate in cleft palate births had no signifi- 
cant relationship with any of the other 
factors. 


1948, and mortality 


Recommendations.— (1) A _ study of 
the total birth population in California 
since ig45 is recommended in order to 
find its incidence of cleft palate births. 
The study should be broken down to 
find the 


minor racial groups in the state; such as 


the particular incidence of 
the Mexican, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Negro. 

(2) The difference found in the pro- 
portions of factors in cleft palate births 
and in total births was too small in 
most cases to be significant. Perhaps the 
fault; 


if so, a greatly expanded study may show 


smallness of the measure was at 
the factors considered in this study to 
be more significant than has been found. 


the conditions of early 


pregnancy had a significant relationship 


(3) Because 


with several other factors, it is recom- 
mended that the factor be studied under 
laboratory conditions, using mice or rats, 
and subjecting them to various trauma 
and conditions similar to those found in 
this study during periods of early ges- 
tation. 
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